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Only revolution will bring peace 
Iraq/Britain: The main enemy is at home 


Support the Ad Hoc Hands off the Middle East 
Committee’s national demonstration, September 8,12 
noon, Temple Tube, London 


W ITH THE prospect of a 
bloody war in the Gulf it is 
worth while recalling that 
it was only a matter of 
months ago that we could 
read in the Morning Star and 
papers of that ilk, that with the 
advent of Gorbachev and his deals 
with the United States, the danger 
of war had gone and somehow we 
had entered a new epoch, an epoch 
of universal peace. 

The Leninist not only poured 
cold water on such silly talk, it 
poured scorn. The Cold War might 
have ended peacefully, but it 
ended in a victory for capitalism 
and imperialism, not communism. 
Hence we insisted that far from 
lessening the danger of w'ar, the 
danger of war was increasing. 

We took this view because the 
danger of war never simply arose 
from the rivalry between capital¬ 
ism and socialism. The drive to 
war. what makes war inevitable in 
the world as it is today, are the 
contradictions w'ithin capitalism 
itself. 

The US might have won the 
Cold War; nevertheless because 
imperialism greatly exaggerates 
the law of uneven development 
under capitalism it means that this 
latest redivision of the world can 
only but be the prelude for yet 
another redivision. The US now' 
has powerful rivals breathing down 
its neck, Japan, but above all a 
German imperialism which looks 
set to dominate Europe, east and 
west. So in the midst of victory 
over the ‘evil empire' the US domi¬ 
nated world order increasingly 
stands as an anachronism com¬ 
pared to the emerging balance of 
power between the rival imperialist 
proto- blocs. 

it is in an effort to reassert its 
world position against this tide of 
history that the US is orchestrating 
the other imperialist powers to 
impose both a blockade and a war 
against Saddam Hussain and Iraq. 

Britain and the US are not in the 
Gulf in order to defend the demo¬ 
cratic rights of the Kuwaiti popu¬ 
lation or sort out Adolf Hitler II. 
They are there for one reason and 
one reason alone: to secure oil sup¬ 
plies and restore the old regime in 
Kuwait that ensured them. 

Kuwait under the Al-Sabahs was 
hardly a haven of even bourgeois 
democracy. There were no legal 
political parties, the electorate to a 
talking shop parliament was a tiny 
elite, and even this sham was 
closed since 1986, when the emir 
announced that he would rule by 
decree. 

Does that mean we should de¬ 
fend Iraq and call for its workers to 
“subordinate’ their struggle against 
Saddam Hussein to the “task of 
defeating imperialist onslaught"? 
In a word. no. As well as predict¬ 
ing that inter-imperialist contradic¬ 
tions would come to the fore we 
also predicted that another danger 
of war in the post Cold War world 
would be the imperialist aspira¬ 
tions of the medium developed 
capitalist countries, countries 


which would not only crush and 
invade small countries, but in so 
doing come into direct conflict with 
the established imperialist powers. 

What we see today with the crisis 
in the Gulf, Iraq’s invasion and 
annexation of Kuwait and the US 
threat of war is a world Falklands. 
And we take the same position 
over it as we took over Argentina’s 
annexation of the Falklands and 
Britain’s war to regain it. We are 
for the revolutionary' defeat of 
both sides. 

We do not begin by asking who 
was the aggressor, nor which side is 
the most powerful, but what class 
interests are involved. Hussein is 
not fighting for the liberation of 
.he ‘Arab nation’, rather the 
interests of Iraqi finance capital¬ 
ism. Iraq might operate as a subor¬ 
dinate country in the international 
pecking order of imperialism, but 
it is no semi-colony. The regime of 
Saddam Hussein is the regime of 
Iraqi finance capital, which, as its 
people know, is irredeemably reac¬ 
tionary. Its foreign policy is the 
continuation of its domestic policy. 
Iraq’s annexation of Kuwait and its 
war with Iran were undoubtedly 
motivated by the same spirt that 
led Cecil Rhodes to advise the rul¬ 
ing class in late nineteenth century 
Britain, ‘either we become imper¬ 
ialist or face civil war’. 

That means that the main enemy 
of the Iraqi people and working 
class is not, as organisations such 
as Workers Power. WRP and RCP 
say, abroad. No, as in Britain, the 
main enemy is at home. Likewise 
for Hussein, in spite of his ‘anti- 
imperialist* bluster. Today you 
cannot be anti-imperialist and anti¬ 
working class. Saddam Hussein 
wants to come to an accommoda¬ 
tion with imperialism; he certainly 
would if faced by the united forces 
of his main enemy, the masses of 
Iraq - above all the working class 
and the Kurdish people. This is the 
force he fears, as he’s proved by 
ordering mass executions, torture 
and chemical war. 

To avoid civil war with them 
Iraqi finance capital must become 
imperialist. That is the harsh 
choice facing the ruling class in 
Iraq, and in other medium devel¬ 
oped countries, not least those 
such as Turkey and Iran; which 
incidentally is why over the last 
decade or so the Middle East has 
become a cockpit of wars and rev¬ 
olutionary crises. 

It is inevitable, given the existing 
division of the world, that such 
countries should clash with, or at 
least rub up the wrong way imper¬ 
ialist powers such as the US and 
Britain. Nevertheless, as we have 
said, because of their own charac¬ 
ter and stage of development there 
is nothing progressive about the 
wars fought by such countries. 


That is why we call for the revol¬ 
utionary defeat of both sides. De¬ 
feat by turning reactionary war 
into a civil war for socialism. 

As war breeds revolution - the 
only sure guarantee of peace and 
progress — partisans of the work¬ 
ing class should have no truck with 
social pacifistic pleas from Tony 
Benn, the Liberal Democrats and 
the ‘official communists’ in Britain. 
Iraq, Egypt, Jordan. Saudi Arabia 
etc for the UN to intervene and 
return the region to the status quo. 
Dreams of returning to such a past 
are both by definition utopian and 
reactionary. It not only fosters illu¬ 
sions in the UN as a vehicle of 
peace; it also does, after all, call 
for the restoration of the Al-Sabah 
medieval feudal/bureaucratic re¬ 
gime. That no genuine communist 
will do. 

During the Falklands war some 
pseudo-revolutionaries attacked us 
for taking a position of revolutio¬ 
nary defeatism for both sides. 
Foolishly in order to excuse their 
bankruptcy they said a victory for 
Argentina would breed revolution. 
The idea that in the midst of the 
euphoria of military victory the 
masses would turn against the mili¬ 
tary government defies imagina¬ 
tion, let alone common sense. 1 ife 
tells us that it is the other way 
round. 

That is why in 1905 Lenin called 
for the defeat of Russia in its war 
with Japan. And what happened 
when that defeat came, when 
Japan sent not one, but two Rus¬ 
sian fleets to the bottom of the 
ocean? It was not the working class 
in Japan that set up soviets and 
took up arms against Emperor 
Meiji. It was the Tsar who 
wobbled ... and it was the Russian 
masses who took their opportunity 
to make revolution. The same 
could have happened in Argen¬ 
tina. 

The objective conditions were 
ripe. Not the subjective condi¬ 
tions, however. The working class 
of that country had no Bolshevik 
organisation, no genuine Com¬ 
munist Party. Instead of risking 
initial isolation and unpopularity at 
the beginning of hostilities, the 
revolutionary forces of Argentina 
insisted that their main enemy was 
not Galticri, but Britain. Some 
even demanded to be allowed to 
join the army! No wonder when 
the Galtieri fascist regime disinte¬ 
grated after its defeat by Britain 
there was no revolutionary answer. 

The same must not be allowed to 
happen this time in Iraq. We in 
Britain must do our proletarian 
internationalist duty. We must 
fight for the defeat of British and 
US imperialism. But we must also 
urge that the communists and 
workers of Iraq do their revolutio¬ 
nary duty too. 


It brings no joy to our hearts to 
see large numbers of people, not 
least in the occupied territories, 
shouting pro-Hussein slogans. Nat¬ 
urally we understand why they do 
this. But then wc understand why 
in World War II some elements in 
Ireland looked to Hitler for salva¬ 
tion from the yoke of British 
imperialism. The whole of the 
Middle East has been the subject 
of ruthless exploitation and domi¬ 
nation by the forces of western 
imperialism for many, many dec¬ 
ades. So naturally there is a deep 
hatred, in particular, of British and 
US imperialism. 

Yet given that the whole of the 
Middle East could so easily be 
sucked into revolutionary crisis by 
current events it cannot be empha¬ 
sised too strongly that the prolet¬ 
arian vanguard must stand 
independently of all alien class 
forces everywhere - crucially, in¬ 
dependent of reactionary forces 
using anti-imperialist rhetoric in 
order to pursue their own imperial¬ 
ist aims. The masses can and must 
be won to the understanding that 
there is an alternative to Hussein, 
an alternative to pan- Arabism, an 
alternative to pan-Islami^m. That 
alternative is proletarian inter- 
nationalism, which finds its highest 
expression in proletarian revol¬ 
ution. 

Let’s now turn to Britain itself. 
Britain is acting as a loyal lapdog of 
US imperialism. The reason has 
nothing to do with the personality 
of Margaret Thatcher. Ii is in its 
self interests, ie, in the interests of 
British imperialism, to join with 
the US attempt to restore the sta¬ 
tus quo. Kuwait has £15 billion in¬ 
vested in Britain and w r as the 
source of all sorts of lucrative 
orders. Hussein has now gobbled 
up the goose that laid such vital 
golden eggs. As a result the British 
economy hardly looks in a good 
position to deliver a fourth term 
for Thatcher. Already in a mess, 
the Gulf crisis can only but expose 
further the lies about a Thatcherite 
economic renaissance of Britain. 

So far pollsters say that there is 
no detectable ‘Falklands factor’. 
Nonetheless with constant media 
coverage and a pathetic parlia¬ 
mentary ‘opposition’ we can be 
sure it w'ill come. When it does. 
Thatcher will be more than 
tempted to ‘cut and run’. After all. 
what else can she do other than 
hope to ride to a fourth term on the 
backs of ‘our gallant boys in the 
Gulf. 

In that sense the general election 
campaigning has already begun. 
Of course iT is far from impossible 
that ‘our boys’ could come away 
with their tails between their legs. 
Iraq is no Argentina having to 
supply its troops over 800 miles 
away via sea and air. A land w'ar 


with Iraq could prove to be very 
costly, and could be indecisive. If 
that proves to be the case, good. 
Thatcher’s difficulty will be our 
opportunity. 

What is crucial now, therefore, 
is to prepare our forces. For no 
matter how small they arc today, it 
is essential that they march along 
the correct road so as to do effec¬ 
tive battle tomorrow. And not only 
in theory, but also practice. Only 
in that way can today’s anti-imper¬ 
ialist minority become an anti- 
imperialist majority. 

As a matter of urgency the Com¬ 
munist Party of Great Britain (The 
Leninist) wrote to all working class 
and progressive organisations 
operating in Britain proposing a 
joint national demonstration ! 
around the two slogans: Imperia- 
lism out of the Gulf! Iraq out of j 
Kuwait! 

Since then we have heard of j 
three other demonstrations or pro- i 
posed demonstrations. In order to 
facilitate the maximum degree of 
unity the CPGB (TL) has sus¬ 
pended its plans for a national 
demonstration and is prepared to 
support all of these demonstra¬ 
tions. provided we are given full 
freedom to raise our own specific 
slogans — Iraq Britain, the main 
enemy is a home! Only revolution 
will bring peace! - and that no 
platform is given to forces of overt 
reaction. 

The demonstration of the Lab¬ 
our left Campaign Against War in 
the Gulf still remains to be fina¬ 
lised. The first demonstration on 
September 1 is a rather dubious 
affair. It seems to have been called 
bv the SWP as an excuse not to 
support the demonstration the 
week after, on September 8, called 
initially by the RCP. and now' by 
an ad hoc committee which con¬ 
sists of the RCP, Workers Power, 
Dev Sol - Turkey and the Com¬ 
munist Party of Great Britain (The 
Leninist ), etc. 

The SWP knew all about this 
demonstration when it unilaterally 
and speedily called its own - so 
speedily, indeed, that it did not 
have time to give it any publicity in 
its own weekly paper. That the 
SWP’s demonstration has been 
organised under the banner of 
Socialist Worker can only add fuel 
to accusations of sectarianism. We 
say to the SWP that the crisis in the 
Gulf is far too serious for such an 
irresponsible act of pettiness. 
Wherever possible anti-imperialist 
forces should act in unity. They 
certainly should not try and steal a 
march on others. 

As a matter of principle, because 
the RCP and Workers Power have 
a one sided anti-imperialism, only 
calling for Imperialist forces out of 
the Gulf! (Workers Power actually 
calls for a Victory for Iraq!) we will 
organise our own distinct contin¬ 
gent around the slogans - lraq- 
/Britain: the main enemy is at 
home! Only revolution will bring 
peace! We urge all genuine anti- 
imperialists to join us. 

David Sherriff 
















LETTERS 



Centra! Organ of the Communist 
Party of Great Britain (The Leninist) 


ON AUGUST 20 1940 Leon Trotsky was brutally 
killed, almost certainly on the orders of Stalin. Ironi¬ 
cally therefore, it was Stalin who perhaps summed up 
Trotsky's abilities most concisely: his strengths are re¬ 
vealed as the revolution gains momentum; his weak¬ 
nesses are most manifest when the revolution must 
retreat. The man who had been both Danton and Car¬ 
not of the October Revolution — tribune and military 
organiser - found himself towards the end of his politi¬ 
cal life isolated and reviled. 

Throughout most of the pre-October period Trotsky 
stood aside from both wings of the RSDLP, having 
seceded from the Mensheviks in 1904. He remained a 
resolute opponent of the Bolsheviks. Hostile to the 
Leninist party, he was unable to translate the insights of 
such works as his Results and Prospects into practice, 
instead playing the role of a conciliator between 
Bolshevik and Menshevik - reform and revolution - 
thus rightly earning the harsh polemical lash of Lenin. 

Nevertheless. Trotsky was from first to last a revol¬ 
utionary. This led him into the ranks of the Bolsheviks 
in June 1917. where he was to play such an outstanding 
role. Yet he had no experience of the fight to forge the 
weapon of the revolution - the Party - which had 
moulded the outlook and practice of other Bolsheviks. 
His position was very much that of “a man of State, not 
of the Parly”, which led to such policies as the ‘militari¬ 
sation of labour' in the early 20s. and Lenin's criticism 
his ‘Last Testament’ that he relied overmuch on 


in 


administrative solutions to political problems 

Trotsky had not grasped the Leninist concept of the 
Party. This was to prove fatal when the cancer of 
opportunism began to grow in the ’20s. As in his pre- 
Bolshevik works, he collapsed the struggle within the 
Party into its social base, neglecting the centrality of the 
Party organisation, thus completely miscalculating the 
strength and dynamic of the centrist trend around Sta¬ 
lin. Despite Trotsky’s many penetrating criticisms, he 
was outmanoeuvred and defeated with commensurate 
ease. 

The victory of Stalin brought with it the consolida¬ 
tion of the bureaucracy, the purges, and a general shift 
to the right in the world communist movement. This, 
and the increasing difficulty of operating within the 
national parties of the Comintern, was to convince 
Trotsky that the latter was “dead for revolution”; that 
it had definitively crossed class lines. He and his sup¬ 
porters followed through the logic of this, turning their 
backs on the vanguard of the world’s proletariat organ¬ 
ised by the Comintern. 

The resulting 'Fourth International’ was a mechani¬ 
cal caricature of the Leninist Party that Trotsky had 
rejected prior to 1917. Having written off the com¬ 
munist parties, the ‘Fourth International’ could only 
find relevance through accommodation to the truly 
counterrevolutionary parties of the Socialist Inter¬ 
national. Trotsky’s followers transformed themselves 
from a communist to a social democratic opposition. 

The ‘counterrevolutionaries’ of the communist par¬ 
ties carried out revolutions in China, Eastern Europe, 
Vietnam. Cuba and North Korea; events which pro¬ 
vided the catalyst for schisms in the tiny organisation 
that Trotsky predicted would lead millions. 

Its myriad derivatives have all, without exception, 
proven theoretically, politically and organisationally 
incapable of contributing to the goal to which they 
claim allegiance - working class liberation. Indeed, to 
paraphrase their founder, all have been unable to de¬ 
fend the past gains of the working class, in the shape of 
the socialist countries, and are therefore incapable of 
conquering new ones. 

The point is neither to bury nor to deify Trotsky’s 
contribution. He was an outstanding revolutionary, by 
any standards. His method, however, was fundamen¬ 
tally flawed. We should honour the man, but to reforge 
the party of Lenin it is necessary to reject the approach 
and bankrupt conclusions of Trotskyism. 

Deputy Editor 
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Tooting Poll 
Tax 

Following upon your review of 
Loma Reid’s pamphlet and criti¬ 
cism of the Tooting APTU, it must 
be pointed out in all fairness that 
the Tooting group is not exceptio¬ 
nal; the overwhelming majority of 
Anti-Poll Tax Unions are basically 
tied to the same narrow, parochial 
standpoint; a reformist position as 
advanced by the leadership of Mili¬ 
tant and the SVVP, to which RCG 
members abide. 

When one considers that there 
arc approximately 10 million non¬ 
payers of the tax and that the Fed¬ 
eration has a membership of a tiny 
fraction of that number and can 
muster on local demos and meet¬ 
ings a few hundred when locally 
there are thousands of non-payers, 
a question mark is raised over the 
whole strategy of the organisation; 
a strategy which consists of 
obstructing court action against 
those who answer their summons 
through court attendance, and so 
delay the full implementation of 
the poll tax. 

When one considers that 
attendance at court involves a loss 
of a days pay. court costs, and 
however long the delay in judge¬ 
ment. in finality a liability order 
made against the defendant involv 
ing bailiffs or deduction of tax at 
source, is it any wonder that a 
mere handful out of hundreds sum¬ 
moned. ever attend the court hear¬ 
ing. Is it surprising that the 
APTUs, adopting such a strategy, 
cannot win the passive, let alone 
active support of more than a mere 
fraction of the anti-poll tax public’ 7 
Tom Cowan 
Tooting. South London 



National 

Question 

In reply to (the supplement on the ! 
national question], my first com¬ 
ment, briefly, is that it reminds me j 
of discussion in the 1920 period, it 
is so dated. 

Secondly. the dogmatic assertion 
that “Scotland was never a nation 
in any scientific sense of the term” 
and that nations, anyway, “belong 
to the epoch of rising capitalism” is 
so wrong and shows ignorance of 
history and what the national ques¬ 
tion is all about. Scotland (and 
Wales, and England, and Ireland) 
were nations, ic, national commu¬ 
nities of self-identifying peoples, 
centuries before the rise of capital¬ 
ism, lor example, Scotland’s 
thirty-year war in defence of 
national independence against 
England's aggression in the 14th 
century. And Britain is a state, 
never u nation. 

Many other points could be 
raised. However, my main criti¬ 
cism of your piece is its pervasive 
dogmatic attitude and extremely 
narrow interpretation of the func¬ 
tion of nations - for example, few 
in this time of ecological concern 
would now agree that ‘production’ 
is the central consideration; some 
of us would say that democracy and 
popular participation in all aspects 
and levels of a given society is what 
matters. This was barely men¬ 
tioned in your piece! Likewise no 
mention of Brussels imperialism! 

Finally, even fewer would accept 
your ‘principle’ of “violent revol¬ 
ution, proletarian internationalism 
and soviet democracy”. Soviet 
‘democracy’ - surely a joke? 

Bob Mulholland 
Inverness 


NCP Debate 

Regarding comrade Spring s letter 
(The Leninist No93). I was at the 
seminar attended by three mem¬ 
bers of the Central Committee of 
the New Communist Party. Con¬ 
trary to what Spring says, the idea 
was certainly expressed by these 
comrades that the NCP’s one day 
ideological conference in June 
would be the start of open debate 
within their party and this would 
be the start of winning the NCP 
away from centrism to genuine rev¬ 
olutionary politics. 

In reply Leninist comrades 
urged them to honestly and openly 
develop their ideas, which it was 
pointed out would inevitably lead 
them to being expelled. Against 
vigorous objections we said any 
idea of changing the NCP was 
hopelessness; surely proved by the 
subsequent resignation of these 
members and their supporters, in¬ 
cluding comrade Spring. Neither 
before nor after has there been a 
principled ideological struggle 
waged by these elements. No 
articles, leaflets or pamphlets 
appeared setting out a clear ideo¬ 
logical alternative. These former 
NCP members - Spring included 
- did not even bother to turn out 
for the NCP’s much vaunted ideo¬ 
logical conference. 

In defence. Spring sarcastically 
asks how “the remarkable” com¬ 
rade Chamberlain “ever found 
himself in the NCP”. Comrade 
you are clutching at straws in a 
feeble effort to divert attention 
from our correct criticisms and our 
demand for honest debate. 

Unlike you, those in the NCP 
1 w ho went on to establish The Leni- 
\ nist conducted a sustained 
campaign inside and outside the 
organisation, using leaflets, its 
j youth paper and meetings through 
which to openly criticise the cen¬ 
trism of the NCP leadership. As a 
re'ult the comrades were expelled 

You also have before you The 
: Leninist - surely, for those of us 
who were in the NCP, self criticism 
enough. Not only that, but our 
paper has carried one polemical 
salvo against the NCP after 
another, none of which the NCP 
has dared to openly reply to, in¬ 
cluding No4 way back in April 
1983 in w hich you will find a letter 
by comrade Chamberlain — former 
NCP National Organiser — in 
which he criticises himself. The 
comrade says his joining the NCP 
was a “mistake . its onlv advan¬ 
tage was that it gave him “first 
hand experience of the NCP's 
opportunism”. 

Comrade Spring, the danger in 
politics is not in making mistakes, 
but in failing, or refusing, to learn 
from them 

Nick Clarke 

West London 



USSR again 

Comrade P Conlon continues to 
argue, in the letters page of the last 
issue, the absurd position that the 
Soviet bureaucracy was, through¬ 
out the bulk of its existence, both 
progressive and reactionary; that it 
“has been compelled to adopt a 
progressive role, despite its reac¬ 
tionary working class attitude, 
which is reflected in the duality of 
its actions”. 

This 1 think merely highlights 
the duality of comrade Conlon’s 
position, which makes about as 
much sense as arguing that one can 
move forwards and backwards at 
the same time. 

Firstly, the progressive nature of 
socialised property forms in no way 
implies that the stratum which has 


survived since its inception by 
parasiting off those forms is pro¬ 
gressive. Quite the reverse, I 
should say Comrade Conlon, in 
stating that “the bureaucracy was 
developing a profoundly progress¬ 
ive society in the course of its five 
year plans”, comes dangerously 
close to giving the bureaucracy 
credit for the society created by the 
working class under the leadership 
of the Bolshevik Party. The bu¬ 
reaucracy, as a self interested and 
dominant caste, arose out of the 
crippled and backward nature of 
Mx-ialised property in the Soviet 
Union 

The five year plans that the com¬ 
rade quotes in support of his po¬ 
sition are excellent examples of 
this The degree of waste produced 
by these bureaucratic leviathans 
was immense, to the point where it 
has now reached a situation of total 
crisis. Is this due to the plan itself? 
I am sure that comrade Conlon 
does not think so. Then it is due to 
the bureaucratic form of the plan. 

The point is not how far the 
economy developed within the 
plan as it has existed, but what 
would have been possible without 
| those bureaucratic constraints. 

1 The plan, remember, is. as Marx 
I defined it. a free and conscious 
j association of producers. That 
1 hardly fits the system of forced lab- 
j our. interrui passports and the 
monstrous con- v of Stukhano- 
vism iha* exist cc when Soviet 
growth rates were at their peak. 

The bureaucracy is an excres¬ 
cence of an isolated and crippled 
revolution in a backward country'. 

! The gains that have been made - 
and :he urd . .v j\ist — have 
always been ;ci* limited and 
distorted by the p.^snee of the 
bureaucracy It ; and always has 
been, a ^rakc . . ha r ad which 

the October Revolution opened 
up It is therefore reactionary . 

But ask- ur comrade, what 
about the extension of '‘OCialism 
into Easton Europe *r t Soviet 
er revol- 

uli« ns n the m ^ ;his not pro- 

growc’ WeW :;_ Sov iet 
bureaucracy wa^ working within 
conditions not ci its choosing. It 
has developed under the banner of 
c •tnmur: ’ ir< . a rcnee it got its 
legitimacy It nast. at times, be 
seen to K unu* c accordingly. 
True, this has led i: at times to play 
a role in the development of work¬ 
ing class struggle. But the same, on 
a different level, could be said of 
j social democracy 

The Soviet bureaucracy has. in 
the overwhelming majority of 
these instances, been presented 
with a fait accomplis : in China. 
Vietnam. Cuba. etc. Circums¬ 
tances overw helmed its own deeply 
conservative ie. reactionary - 
nature Again, on this front, it has 
strongly limited what was possible 
and necessary: the degree of 
democracy in Eastern Europe, and 
the extension of revolution into 
Western Europe m, most noti¬ 
ceably. the post World War 11 situ¬ 
ation. 

Ot course, there are and have 
been conflicting interests acting 
upon this stratum But the re¬ 
sulting ‘force’ was and is reactio¬ 
nary. 

Alan Merrik 

London 


Note: Letters have been shortened doe to 
lack of space. For political security we 
have changed certain names, addresses and 
details. 


W rite or ring 

If you would like to reply to any of 
these letters, raise questions or 
comment on articles in The Leninist 
please wntc to The Editor, BCM Box 
928, London WC1N 3XX. Or phone 
us on 0M31 3135. 
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Fight yellow unionism 
everywhere! 

The attitude genuine partisans of the working class in 
Britain should take to the so-called ‘free trade unions’ 
in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 


P AUL WHETTON is an out¬ 
standing rank and file NUM 
activist. A member of the 
Labour Party, his politics - 
both in relation to the 1984-5 
Great Strike and on key inter¬ 
national issues such as the nature 
of Solidamosc - arc not dissimilar 
to ours. 

It might be surprising therefore 
that Paul Whetton is responsible 
for a weekly column in Socialist 
Organiser. Reading it however, it 
is clear that it must have, on more 
than one occasion, been an em¬ 
barrassment to its publishers. His 
column has often totally contra¬ 
dicted Socialist Organiser s cra- 
vcnly anti-communist stance. So 
the prestige Whetton gives to 
Socialist Organiser has a sting in 
the tail: his principled politics. 


ority. I think given the amount of 
pressure that is being put on min¬ 
ers, eventually it is understandable 
that some people are taken in. 

And we have to remember that 
while first of all it is an attack on 
Arthur Scargill and Peter Heath- 
field as individuals, via them, it is 
an attack on the whole NUM and 
its militant traditions. 

Since we’ve gone back to work 
the miners have been kicked from 
pillar to post by local management. 
To have seen men fighting back 
under the conditions that they have 
had to suffer has been tremendous. 

We still have the luxury of a rank 
and file that believe in its leader¬ 
ship and a leadership that believe 
in its rank and file; there aren’t 
many trade unions in Britain today 
that you can say that about. 



'Official' trade unions: don't split, fight, says Paul Whetton 


Socialist Organiser has recently 
defended its sponsorship of the 
tour of a certain Yuri Budchenko 
of the Kuzbass Workers’ Union, 
even though it was used by Roy 
Lynk’s UDM and the fascist NTS 
organisation against Scargill, 
Heathfield and the NUM. With all 
this in mind we decided to inter¬ 
view Paul Whetton to see what his 
attitude was to the anti-Scargill 
witch hunt, as well as his views on 
both the official and unofficial 
trade unions in what the bourgeoi¬ 
sie used to call the Eastern Bloc. 


What do you think of the anti- 
Scargill campaign? Should we dis¬ 
miss it, or is it having an effect 
within the ranks of the NUM? 

Right from the start it was bla¬ 
tantly obvious that it was a witch 
hunt, so everyone dismissed it as a 
nonsense. Now, however, there is 
a minority who have adopted the 
attitude that there’s no smoke 
without fire. 

The aims and objectives of Max¬ 
well and the people behind him are 
clear: they don't want to have to 
face Arthur Scargill any more than 
Thatcher does. So it’s get Scargill 
time. 

The idea seems to be - if you 
throw enough shit, then some of it 
will stick. I would think that the 
vast majority of mineworkers are 
quite aware of what's going on and 
why. But there is still that min- 


Despite the attacks on Scargill, 
that is still true today. 

The aim of the Tory government 
in 1984-5 was to smash the NUM. 
Whether the strike was a success or 
failure, from the point of view of 
the Tories it was certainly a failure 
in that they failed to smash the 
NUM. So now we have an attack 
on Scargill and Heathfield, so as to 
attack the whole of the NUM. In 
that sense the witch hunt is a con¬ 
tinuation of the 1984-5 strike. 

What do you think of the so- 
called ‘free trade unions* in the So¬ 
viet Union which have featured so 
prominently in the witchhunt 
against Scargill? 

Many people seem to have been 
drawn into the delusion that if any¬ 
one over there stands up and says: 
‘We’re a democratic organisation, 
we’re fighting for freedom’, then 
that’s automatically good, that 
they’ve got to be cheered on and 
supported. 

But 1 would caution comrades 
that there is some nasty stuff crawl¬ 
ing out of the woodwork. There 
are semi-fascist organisations that 
have been allowed to fester inside 
the Soviet Union itself. And now 
they are raising their ugly heads. 

I’m not prepared to bandy about 
the names of individuals or organ¬ 
isations. But comrades please, 
please examine any individual or 
organisation that pops up and says 
‘Were a free, democratic trade 


union and we need your support’. 
Be very, very careful. 

Let’s go back to Solidamosc. I 
have never, ever, believed that So- 
lidarnosc was a free and indepen¬ 
dent trade union. I have never 
trusted Lech Walesa. Anything 
that the church has got its dirty 
little paws into. I am doubly sus¬ 
picious of. 

Many people can nosv look back 
and be, if not a little ashamed, 
perhaps a little bit disgusted with 
themselves at having been taken in 
so easily. So they should be. That 
applies not only to Solidamosc. but 
many organisations cropping up in 
many Eastern Bloc states and in 
side the Soviet Union itself. 

I for one do not believe for a 
moment that some miner in Siberia 
decided to pick the phone up and 
complain to Scotland Yard that 
Scargill had got two of his day's 
pay! Where the hell did all that 
start from? 

1 wonder if I could pick the 
phone up, get hold of the KGB and 
ask them to investigate some of 
these organisations in the USSR 

Who the hell is behind these 
organisations and individuals? 
Who’s financing them? Who's pull¬ 
ing their strings? We musn't be 
paranoid, but obviously organisa¬ 
tions like the CIA are operating in 
the Eastern Bloc. 

What about the argument that says 
that the accusations from the ‘free 
trade unions’ in the Soviet Union 
are all Scargill’s fault because he 
backs the 'official* trade unions 
there, whose leaders are “members 
of a ruling class who have sup¬ 
pressed Soviet miners for dec¬ 
ades”? 

I fully understand Arthur Scargill’s 
stance. All 1 need to do is to point 
to our own history in the NUM and 
indeed. Scargill’s own personal his¬ 
tory. 

I'm a member of an organisa¬ 
tion, the NUM, that not so many 
years ago was right wing, in par¬ 
ticular the Yorkshire Area. There 
were some very shady characters. 
We had Joe Gonnley as national 
president, and Len Clerk as area 
president! I had no time for either 
of them, or their politics. Scargill 
himself will tell you a story about 
being beaten up before or after 
branch meetings. 

But to say I don’t like the 
leaders and I don’t like the organis¬ 
ation - sod it. I’ll go and start my 
own union’, is wrong. That is 
exactly what the authorities would 
like us to do. They’d like 50,000 
miners in 50,(XX) trade unions, ie, 
every man looking after himself. 

I understand the tremendous 
problems and hardships which the 
state controlled trade unions in the 
Eastern Bloc have had to endure. 
But the counter-argument is - get 
stuck in and bloody well change it! 
Exactly the same as Scargill had to 
do in the Yorkshire Area and we 
had to do in the NUM as a whole. 


In mid-July, three members of the Irish Republican Socialist 
Party — Sean Braniff, Dcsie McCleary and Damian McKeever — 
were arrested on the evidence of a ‘witness' and charged with 
abducting a person, holding them against their will, and with 
membership of the Irish National Liberation Army. Subsequently, 
the ‘witness’ retracted his statement, stating that it had been given 
under police duress. Even though he refuses to testify in court 
against the three comrades, and that there is therefore no case 
against them, they are still being held. Aside from ignoring the 
retraction, the judiciary arc using the fact that they maintained 
silence under police interrogation - now no longer a right in the 
Six Counties - as evidence of ‘guilt’. Despite the collapse of the 
case against them, the comrades possibly face 18 months of 
incarceration ahead of them. In effect, this is no more than a form 
of internment on remand; an attack not only on the IRSP, but on 
democratic rights in general. The IRSP. however, expresses its 
determination not to be intimidated by such an assault. It has just 
embarked on its first Summer Offensive, to secure funds to 
relaunch its paper, the Starry Plough , on a monthly basis. 
Donations to this campaign should be sent to: IRSP, 392 Falls 
Road, Belfast. AM 


The Trafalgar Square Defendants 
Campaign was set up in May in the wake of 
the police attack on the All Britain Anti- 
Poll Tax Federation demonstration on 
March 31. In order to mete out revenge on 
those who dared fight back, the Met 
mounted its biggest investigation ever. The 
following Six Counties style dawn raids and 
a ‘name names, tell on your neighbour’ 
press campaign has resulted in 409 arrests. 

In their defence the TSDC has organised 
pickets of gaols and couits in opposition to 
the show trials. To help deiendants the 
FSDC needs statements from anyone w ho 
was present at the demo - no matter how* 
little you saw. your evidence is still valuable. 
Recently the TSDC decided to organise a 
demonstration on October 20 - after the 
People’s March Against the Poll Tax 
reaches London - as the All Britain Anti- 
Poll Fax Federation is only organising an 
indoor rally and a "festival”. Fortunately 
this forced the London Anti-Poll Tax 
Federation’s hand, and a demonstration, 
probably in Trafalgar Square, will now be 
organised under its auspices. Contact the 
TSDC at: Room 205. Panther House. 38 
Mount Pleasant. London WC1X GAP. Tel: 
071-833 8958. HE 



■ Don't name 
names or blame 
anarchists and 
punks, but defend 
the heroes of 
Trafalgar Square 


Last year, 82 people were arrested as a result of demonstrating 
against BNP fascists in Dewsbury. Tooled up police charged the 
peaceful demonstration on the duv. and later arrested manv more 
m raids. Tw'enty-tivc of the Dewsbury 82, who face serious 
charges, go on trial in Leeds on September 3. This is a state 
attempt to both criminalise the Asian community and stage a mass 
show trial of anti-racists. The campaign for their release is 
organising a demonstration on Saturday September 1 in Leeds. 
Physical defence is necessary against the police and freelance’ 
racists. But it must not just rely on the black community. The 
slogan ‘Self defence is no offence’ is of course correct, but does not 
go far enough. There must be a political battle to w in w orkers as a 
class to support ami take part in anti-racist defence, especially 
where racism against the Asian community is being nurtured 
under the cover of a ‘rational’ British response to Islamic 
fundamentalism. That is something that can arise out of campaigns 
such as the Dewsbury 82. Support the demonstration. SQ 


After the offensive 


These are very dangerous, but exciting 
times. The crisis in the Gulf is threatening to 
spill over into war throughout the Middle 
East... and as we all know, war brings w'ith 
it the possibility of revolution. So every ef¬ 
fort must go to ensure that our paper is able 
I to meet this challenge. Now that our Sum¬ 
mer Offensive has finished, the £600 
monthly fighting fund must take top pri¬ 
ority. During August we fell short again, but 
only by £30. All things considered, that is a 
splendid effort, for which we would like in 
particular to thank comrades VP £25. AJ 
£100, AS £50 and SW£50. 
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For certain remnants 
of ‘official 
communism’ in 
Britain, South Africa 
and the successes of 
the SACP are held out 
as evidence that not 
all is lost. We have no 
time for such petty 
bourgeois pessimism 
nor such ‘official 
optimism* 


C APITALISM in South Africa is beset 
by the most profound structural crisis. 
Times when growth and stability were 
ensured through strict apartheid have 
long since passed. Apartheid, with its 
irrationalities and naked inequalities, not only 
created intolerable inflexibilities in the labour 
market, it also created intolerable social 
strains, which from 1976 have taken the form 
of a drawn out revolutionary situation. 

The problem for the ruling class, from at 
least since then, has been how to modify apar¬ 
theid, without, on the one hand, risking the 
revolutionary overthrow of capitalism itself, 
or. on the other, having to resort to an excep¬ 
tionally costly and dangerous Conservative, 
army or AWB fascist counterrevolution. 

The regime s difficulties are. of course, 
opportunities for revolutionaries. Yet the 
dominant trend in the ANC is bent on a com¬ 
promise with the regime, a compromise that 
will undoubtedly leave capitalism intact along 
with all the privileges of the white ruling class. 
In exchange for what? In exchange for getting 
a thin layer of middle class and bourgeois 

hliif'L- ton in<;f ifntinne nf the* 


state. 

Nelson Mandela is now being lined up as a 
respectable national figure* a possible presi¬ 
dent? In the duty free shops of South Africa’s 
airports you will find, alongside glossy coffee- 


From the flames of i 


During the third week 
of August we were 
pleased to interview 
David Kitson - a 
founder of Umkhonto 
we Sizwe and for 20 
years a prisoner in 1 
apartheid’s jails. As 
comrade Kitson says, 
the South African 
revolution has 
reached new heights. 
With the unbanning of 
the ANC and SACP 
new possibilities were 
opened up. But along 
with these new 
possibilities have 
come new dangers: 
negotiations, legalism 
and sellout 



David Kitson 


H \T IS the current state of the strug¬ 
gle in South Africa? 

As >ou know there is an extremely 
high level of violence and struggle. At 
this moment the young comrades, the 
United Democratic 1 ront and the organisa¬ 
tions that support the ANC, are fighting it out 
with Inkatha, the Zulu organisation led by 
Buthulezi. who proudJv announces his sup¬ 
port for capitalism and opposition to 
socialism. 

The state always intervenes on the side of 
Buthulezi. not least to get the ANC activists 
out of the way But the driving force behind 
the crisis in South Africa is the determination 
of the black people of that country to end the 
system of apartheid. That means that everyw¬ 
here there is struggle. For example, towards 
the end of March, all the children of Soweto 
were out on strike again. You must remember 
that half of the people in South Africa are 
under 25 and they're not as submissive as their 
parents. They have the experience and the 
example of the Soweto uprising of 1976 be¬ 
hind them. 

What about Soviet policy concerning South 
Africa? W hat impact has Gorbachev ism had? 
Everything is getting very sharp at the grass 
roots level; conflict and confrontation is esca¬ 
lating daily. But it's escalating in a world that 
is feeling the impact of glasnost and peres¬ 
troika. Soviet policy for Southern Africa is for 
a political settlement. We've attended meet¬ 
ings addressed by experts from the Soviet 
embassy in Zimbabwe who recommend the 
Angolan example for South Africa. They for¬ 
get that any moves there towards a settlement 
have been based on the military victories of 
the Angolan regime, 
support of negotiations. 




It is ditlicult to establish exactly what is 
going on. But it seems that members of the 
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tabic books of the country ’s wildlife and tour¬ 
ist attractions, an equally glossy volume en¬ 
titled Nelson Mandela and the rise of the 
ANC. 

Not surprisingly, the regime's negotiating 
tactics and the elevation of Mandela to the 
position of partner to the equally 'states¬ 
manlike' dc Klerk, has caused all sorts of 
problems within the South African Com¬ 
munist Party. When Chris Hani, Umkhonto 
we Sizwe's chief of staff, stated in a recent 
speech that if the regime failed to agree to 
share power it would have to be overthrown 
by force, the South African establishment 
manufactured such an outcry that other ANC 
and SACP leaders felt obliged to distance 
themselves from these remarks; which actu¬ 
ally represent a watering down of the ANCs 
own Freedom Charter. 

In the week prior to the official relaunch of 
the SACP on July 29, the regime ‘discovered’ 
that the party was plotting to overthrow the 
government by force. It arrested several of its 
leaders, including ‘Mac’ Maharaj, and at¬ 
tempted to exclude Joe Slovo, the general 
secretary, from the ANCs negotiating team. 

The reaction of Slovo was revealing. At the 
launch rally in Soweto he said that: “To sug¬ 
gest ... that these sons and daughters of our 
people harbour ideas of unilateral military 
action against the peace process is an insult 


manufactured by the enemies of democracy”. 

By ‘the peace process’, Slovo means the nego¬ 
tiations with the apartheid regime. 

Contrast this with an extract from the par¬ 
ty’s programme. adopted less than 12 months 
earlier: “Street battles and barricades take 
shape where mass confrontation with the 
enemy becomes acute. At their initiative, the 
youth and other sectors set up Self Defence 
Units and combat groups. This creates the 
basis for the revolutionary movement to 
raise mass revolt to higher forms of insurrec¬ 
tionary activity.” 

To the naive this seems excellent stuff. 
However, in true centrist fashion the pro¬ 
gramme allows a get out; it says that: “There 
is no conflict between this insurrectionary 
perspective and the possibility of a negotiated 
transfer of power”. 

Slovo is therefore not renouncing his party’s 
programme. He is merely exposing its right 
centrist limitations. In its spirit he went on to 
accuse “some of those surrounding de Klerk” 
(how diplomatic) of trying to “rubbish our 
party by accusing us of coaspirncy and se¬ 
crecy”. 

All we need to do in reply to this miserable 
legalism is to quote the SACP’s paper Umse- 
henzi, “Of course insurrection involves con¬ 
spiracy. The details of the actual timing and 
preparations for insurrection must at all 
times be closely guarded secrets” (fourth 
quarter, 1989, pl3). 

Such contradictory statements, as well as 
showing the eclectic nature of the SACP’s 
programme, also points to deep divisions 
within the SACP’s ranks. The SACP contains 
many healthy elements who have sacrificed 
everything for the revolution and have a high 


level of ideology. These forces arc engaged in 
some bitter internal battles at this very 
moment in time. 

However, it appears that the pro-Gorba- 
chevitc elements have managed to publicly 
silence the left and shift the party to the right. 
An indication of this was the “new scries” of 
articles towards the end of 1989 in Umschenzi , 
entitled ‘The Art of Insurrection’. It never got 
beyond the first article - a small indication 
that the regime’s gamble in legalising the 
party appears to be paying off. 

Now Umscbenzi plays a different tune. 
According to the issue of the second quarter 
of 1990, the party underground should be seen 
as a “reserve force”, should negotiations fail 
(pI8). Also in that issue is a dishonest piece 
entitled ‘Dual Power*, which purports to dem¬ 
onstrate that this already exists in South Af¬ 
rica at the moment, owing to the fa?t that anti- 
apartheid forces govern some Bantustans, 
there is mass support for the ANC, and many 
individuals within the regime’s elected insti¬ 
tutions - and even the armed forces - are 
now sympathetic to the democratic forces. 

The implication is that the regime is falter¬ 
ing, the movement is in control - a “nego¬ 
tiated transfer of power” just a matter of 
patience. This is a typical opportunist 
example of using the revolutionary phrase as a 
cover for reformism 

The current shift to the right can only add to 
the danger of a sellout. The masses may not 
like it, but already the ANC is securing itself a 
firm base at the top of non-white society. It is 
busy recruiting among sections of the black. 
Indian and coloured bourgeoisie, elements 
who resent their inferior treatment as ‘non- 
Europeans’, but who will never support the 


overthrow of capitalism. 

For example at a recent ANC meeting in a 
largely Indian area of Durban, some of the 
audience turned up in BMW’s and Mercedes 
and asked questions about the lifting of sanc¬ 
tions and the necessity of nationalisation. 'Hie 
replies from ANC leaders did much to re¬ 
assure them. 

But the situation is profoundly contradic¬ 
tory. The legalisation of the SACP and ANC 
has opened up the masses in an unprece¬ 
dented way to revolutionary politics and rev¬ 
olutionary ideas. There' exists a deep 
revolutionary culture - songs, plays, poetry 
and dance — which with the unbannings has 
reached new audiences and heights. The 
works of Marx. Engels and Lenin arc circulat¬ 
ing widely and everywhere one finds the ham¬ 
mer and sickle is proudly displayed, still a 
symbol of proletarian revolution in spite of 
recent SACP statements. 

It will be no easy task to divert the thou¬ 
sands of revolutionary youth from revolution, 
a cause for which so many of their comrades 
have died. Reflecting this mood at the grass 
roots many local leaders are still emphasising 
in their speeches the necessity of the armed 
struggle. 

The revolutionary youth arc not interested 
in reformism. But what these young comrades 
most desperately lack is clear. Leninist theory 
and leadership. Now is no time for wait and 
see; genuine communists must fight for genu¬ 
ine communism. What is needed in South 
Africa is a genuine Communist Party of South 
Africa. The first step towards that must be a 
clear, principled and disciplined challenge to 
the right moving Slovo leadership. 

Stephen Ovalson 


evolution 


The impact of these Soviet moves on the 
ANC and the South African Communist Party 
has been important: they are hoping for suc¬ 
cessful negotiations and have announced the 
suspension of the armed struggle, which in 
any event was being run down as far as the 
ANC was concerned. So, whether one likes it 
or not, on top of a seething volcano there is a 
negotiation process going on. 

Why do you think de Klerk wants negotia¬ 
tions? 

De Klerk is determined on negotiations in 
order to try and reduce discontent inside the 
country. Also, he is reacting to the impact of 
sanctions on South Africa which, despite the 
propaganda to the contrary, are having an 
impact. He is prepared to make some com¬ 
promises, presumably under pressure from 
the multinationals, who want to protect their 
investments. 

Of course, he has a problem. Even the 
smallest concessions makes the masses de¬ 
mand more. Prisoners have been released, 
but now there are rumours that all prisoners 
will be released. The authorities hope to get 
the black petty bourgeois and bourgeois ele¬ 
ments pacified with a possible black president 
and possibly one man one vote, but with ‘safe¬ 
guards’ for the white minority. Doubtless 
there are people in the ANC and the South 
African Communist Party who arc hoping, for 
the ending of apartheid, but are prepared to 
sell out as well. 

What has been the effect of unbanning on the 
SACP? 

The SACP recently brought out a new pro¬ 
gramme. The Path to Power . and it has stated 
that its membership has increased substan¬ 
tially. We don’t know how many supporters 
or members they have in South Africa, but the 
people know what role a Communist Party 
should play and this organisation is called the 
Communist Party. Hence they have great 
hopes for it. 

Therefore when the Party becomes legal, 
sets up a local organisation and holds a rally 
where the identities of some of its leading 
members are revealed, there is tremendous 
support. Communist ideas, even if in an unde¬ 
veloped form, have a great deal of popularity 
among the masses in South Africa. 

As I said, nobody knows exactly how many 
members of the Party there are. As for the 
ANC, it is now estimated that there are 
between two to three million members inside 
South Africa. The SACP probably has some- 
thing similar. But, it has problems. And its 
main problem is that not all its members are in 


SACP in the leadership of Umkhonto we 
Sizwe are very dubious about the negotiation | 
process. Before the unbanning, Chris Hani | 
and Joe Modise (although I don’t think Joe is 
a member of the CP) were interviewed in the 
media and condemned negotiations. Sub- i 
sequcntly, Hani was dropped from the nego- j 
dating team. 

There is a conflict going on in the ANC | 
which appears to make it vacillate and this | 
conflict must be a reflection of a conflict inside j 
the SACP as well. Otherwise, the SACP pro¬ 
gramme is a thoroughly Kautskyite document: | 
I don’t think it represents much danger to the 
I status quo. 

What about recent rumours of a SACP 
coup? 

The whole external and internal policy of the 
nationalists under PW Botha turned on this 
idea of a ‘total onslaught’ of communism led j 
by the Soviet Union. Joe Slovo was painted as | 
the anti-Christ! Now the South African media I 
is pointing out what a charming, sophisticated | 
and civilised man he really is! 

But there are still a lot of people who don’t j 
like communists. They would rather not have ! 
openly declared communists as members of 
the deputation for discussions with dc Klerk. I 
The threats of this coup were made known 
and roughly 90 people were arrested, among 
them ‘Mac’ Maharaj, who was in my trial as a 
co-accused. 

Quantities of weapons which purportedly 
were captured have been put on show. This 
sort of thing has happened before. I remem¬ 
ber once there was an exhibition of captured 
Soviet weapons which still had the labels on 
them from where they were captured in Ru- 
sape, they forgot to take the labels off! It 
might be the same again, who knows? 

It seems to me most unlikely that the pre¬ 
sent leadership of the SACP would support 
such a coup at the present moment. Firstly, 
they realise it must have a much broader base 
if it is to overthrow a state as strong as the 
South African. Secondly, they have embarked 
on the negotiation process. 

There might have been a number of Young 
Turks who have taken affairs into their own 
hands, but my feeling is that this was just a 
ploy organised by the security police to get rid 
of the communists from the negotiation pro¬ 
cess As such, it failed because Mandela re¬ 
fused to distance himself from the 
communists. 

How significant do you think is the growth oi 
the right within the apartheid camp? 

The main tensions are within the Nationalist 
Party. Botha has resigned from it because he 
couldn’t stomach the presence of Slovo in the 
negotiation team. But there is no doubt that 
the ultra-right has grown over the recent pe¬ 
riod. The Conservative Party is now’ the 
official opposition. If there was an election 
tomorrow it would get a lot more seats; it 


I already controls towns in the Transvaal 

Further to the right still, there is the lunatic 
fringe like the AWB. It has stated that it is 
going to fight if there is any black partici- j 
pation in government. It has a fair amount ot 
support among poorer whites, I would say. 
The AWB can be a destabilising factor. But it 
is more or less correct to call it the ‘lunatic 
fringe’ for the time being. 

What do you think is the attitude of the 
masses to the ending of the armed struggle? 
Good question. The fact that support for the 
Pan African Congress has grown from 5% to 
30%, or even higher in Soweto, reflects the j 
combative mood of the masses They (the ! 
PAC), of course, are completely opposed to 
negotiations. The PAC is calling tor the con¬ 
tinuation of the military struggle via their mili¬ 
tary wing, APLA, w hich presumably will now j 
be continuing its activities, although I haven’t 
noticed any actions on their part for some 
time. 

There are plenty of voices raised for the 
continuation of the armed struggle and against 
negotiations, particularly among young 
people. We sense controversy inside the 
SACP also, but it’s hard to tell Before th< 
present situation arose, there were people like 
Mzala, who were much more militant and j 
orthodox. 

Joe Slovo has recently written a pamphlet, a I 
discussion document he calls it. Has Socialism j 
Failed?. He decided it hasn’t quite. He points 
to some of the shortcomings of the SACP. But 
he has been denounced by Pallo Jordan who 
says that the criticism is not far reaching 
enough, that the CP has a horrendous record 
of inner-party democracy and the way people 
arc stitched up. My experience lends support 
to that. 

So whether there is controversy just on the 
armed struggle, or whether there is discussion 
on the whole line based upon the various 
discussion documents that Slovo has produced 
- he’s also produced one on the national 
democratic struggle - is hard to say. When 
Joe makes a statement, a year later it’s not 
just SACP policy, it’s also ANC policy. 

If you want an example, in 1987 he 
addressed a meeting here in Conway Hall in 
celebration of the 65th anniversary of the 
SACP. He said that the economy of South 
Africa should be a mixed economy, and 
described what he meant by that phrase. It 
certainly was not what Lenin would have 
described as a mixed economy, as partly 
socialist and partly capitalist. Now Joe’s 
description is official ANC policy. So this will 
happen to his other discussion documents. 

He quotes a Soviet analyst on the South of 
Africa, he doesn’t mention his name but it’s 
Gochercv, who says there won’t be socialism 
in South Africa for a hundred years. He took 
exception to that when it came out. But no 
matter, so far as the SACP is concerned 


socialism is definitely on the back burner. 

In its programme', the SACP actually calls 
on the working class to hold its horses’, don’t 
frighten off the petty bourgeoisie and call for 
the immediate transition to socialism! The 
working class is the main force in the libera¬ 
tion struggle, but then the perspective is for a 
multi-party bourgeois democracy in which the 
Communist Party will have to win its place 
and then proceed to socialism, via ‘discus¬ 
sion’. 

The is theory of colonialism of a special 
type was developed long ago to give the theor¬ 
etical underpinning to the struggle for 
national democratic liberation, rather than 
the struggle for socialism. That would place a 
limitation on the SACP - first national libera¬ 
tion, only later, socialism. There was a time 
when there was a certain ambiguity with the 
cal! for uninterrupted revolution’ in the pro¬ 
gramme. but now they arc saying, firmly, one 
at a time. 

On the other hand, there is an intense strug¬ 
gle going on in South Africa and this fact lends 
the SACP a lot of credibility. But there are 
also a lot of people who say that the South 
African struggle is not being led by a real 
Marxist-Leninist Communist Party and that 
there is the opportunity for an immediate con¬ 
tinuation of the struggle towards socialism; 
particularly as South Africa is so highly devel¬ 
oped economically. 

There will be irrevocable changes over the 
coming period in South Africa, but as I see it 
the conflict is going to continue for some time 
yet. The violence will continue. For basic 
changes to take place, it will be as a conse¬ 
quence of violent struggle in which the people 
must still win. I don’t see that happening for 
quite a long time. The leadership isn’t orien¬ 
tated that way and the people haven’t really 
got arms yet. 

The orientation of the people is not difficult 
to gauge, however. Mandela went to Natal 
and called on people who were fighting there 
to throw their weapons into the sea. They just 
ignored him. The young comrades in particu¬ 
lar don’t have reverence for anybody unless 
they come across with what they consider to 
be proper leadership. 

What about your own personal situation? 

Both Norma and I have been fully reinstated 
to the ANC. W'e’rc back in! At the British 
end, the bureaucrats in MSF have said ‘Well, 
he went to Zimbabwe and that’s the end of it’. 
And they are meeting with the rejoinder, 
‘Yes. but when we said we were going to 
support him. he was in South Africa which is 
even further away! It’s what he did, not where 
he is, that’s important!’ 

I’m sure that as far as Ken Gill and his 
associates like Barbara Switzer are concerned, 
they’d just like me to disappear. There are 
people around w'ho are going to press it to a 
conclusion. 
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Instrument of class oppression to 
be engineered and wielded in the 
interests of the bourgeoisie. 
Against this sham parliamentary 
democracy of capitalism the 
Workers' Republic places the 
method of direct representation 
and recall as embodied in the so¬ 
viet idea; only those performing 
useful social service being enfran¬ 
chised. Thus the Marxist slogan 
that the proletarian revolution 
must march in the light of its own 
legality has been amply justified 
and demonstrated by experience. 

The new institutions and order 
of things just arisen have become a 
constant challenge and menace to 
the whole system of international 
capitalism and indicates the task of 
the revolution. That task is to pro¬ 
vide scope and freedom for their 
development and to assist in their 
realisation. Towards such an 
objective and to hasten the world 
revolution occurring, a Communist 
Party is wanted. A party of action. 
One that will wage the class war up 
to the point of revolution, rejecting 
with disdain all compromise and 
truckle with capitalist reform, but 
ever seeking to organise and rally 
the working class to the standard of 
international communism. 

Such a party should be clear in 
its mission and courageous in its 
determination. Its fundamental 
principles must be: 

(a) Communism as against capital¬ 
ism. ie, the maintenance of society 
on a basis of social service rather 
than class exploitation. 

I (b) The soviet idea as against the 
parliamentary democracy, ie. a 
structure making provision for the 
participation in social administra¬ 
tion oniy of those who render use¬ 
ful service to the community. 

(c> Learning from history’ that 
I dominant classes never y ield to the 
j revolutionary enslaved classes 
! without struggle, the communists 
1 must be prepared to meet and 
| crush all the efforts of capitalist 
reactionaries to regain their lost 
privileges pending a system of tho¬ 
roughgoing communism. In other 
words me Communist Party must 
| stand for the dictatorship of the 
1 proletariat. 

While being iw are of the several 
j legitimate claims of the existing 
| parties we trunk the need for a 


“ ■ It looks like the party's 
| over for the Euros. In 
the run up to their special 
congress all district con¬ 
gresses have been cancelled: 

I except, that is, for the Scot¬ 
tish district which, under the 
insipid stewardship of Doug 
Chalmers of the Yard, looks 
like it might do a nationalist 
UDJ in order to prolong its 
own death throes. News and 
Views has been wound up, 
and 7 Days is being replaced 
by Changes, which threatens 
to inflict itself on a dis¬ 
interested world every fort¬ 
night (though not, we trust, 
for long). But the final, Au¬ 
gust, issue of News and 
View’s takes the biscuit. 
There, one Geoff Gay still 


The formation of the CPGB and its early years 
articles, documents and manifestos 


hall on the Sunday. The proceed¬ 
ings will start at 2pm. and go on to 
10pm if necessary in order to finish 
the agenda. 

The following circular and invi¬ 
tation to the Convention is now 
being issued: 

Dear Comrade, The negotia¬ 
tions for uniting the various revol¬ 
utionary left wing organisations in 
Britain in one Communist Party 
have now’ taken definite shape. A 
great National Convention to 
establish the Communist Party and 
settle all questions of immediate 
tactics, will be held in the Cannon 
Street Hotel. London EC, on Sa¬ 
turday, July 31st. 1920, at 2pm. 

An invitation to representation 
at this National Convention is cor¬ 
dially extended to all organisa¬ 
tions, branches of organisations, 
and independent Socialist societies 
that accept the fundamental bases 
of communist unity: (a) the Dic¬ 
tatorship of the working class, (b) 
the Soviet system, (c) the Third 
International. 

All bodies participating in sum¬ 
moning the National Convention 
are pledged to abide b\ its deci¬ 
sions on points of tactics, and to 
merge their organisations in the 
new Communist Party. Represen¬ 
tation at the Convention will he 
held to imply that the branches, 
groups, and societies represented 
will also accept its decisions and 


F ollowing successful 

negotiations between the the 
British Socialist Party and the 
Communist Unity Group, a 
Joint Provisional Committee 
for the Communist Party was set 
up in June 1920. It consisted of 
Albert Inkpin (secretary), JF 
Hodgson. AA Watts and Fred W'il- 
lis from the BSP and Tom Bell, 
Arthur MacManus (chair) and Wil- 
liam Paul from the CUG. 

Sylvia Pankhurst"s Workers 
Socialist Federation had mean¬ 
while become decidedly hostile to 
fusion, and from the beginning of 
June it stood aside from the pro¬ 
cess. On the positive side, the col¬ 
lapsed anti-unity South Wales 
Socialist Society* was replaced by 
eight pro-unity communist groups 
in the form of the South W'ales 
Communist Council. 

In early July the Joint Pro¬ 
visional Committee issued A Call 
for a Communist Party and its 
official invitation to the Unity 
Convention, the 1st Congress of 
the CPGB. The principled com¬ 
munist politics of these documents 
stands in total contrast to the 
miserable opportunism of all 
forms of ‘official communism" 
today. It is more than noteworthy 
that none of them would be elegible 
to attend; alone the CPGB {The 
Leninist) remains true to the foun- 


Delegates’ application form and 
agenda for the Convention are 
attached hereto. Copies of a mani¬ 
festo, “A Call for a Communist 
Party,"" are also enclosed. 


A Call for a 
Communist Party 


j To the communists and socialists of 
l Great Britain. 

Comrades, In face of the 
' strongly entrenched capitalist bu- 
| reaucracy in this country the most 
! urgent and pressing need in our 
I working class movement today is a 
united and consolidated front. 

Socialist revolution, formerly 
but an empty phrase, has become a 
| real force, rending society ai its 
1 very roots and challenging the 
i power and authority of capitalism 
i the world over. 

In Russia, the working class nas 
: rallied nobly to its clarion call ;<nd 
socialism there is veen in action, no 
longer in the club room and coffee 
I houses, but in actual struggie. 

! braving torture and death itselt in a 
i glorious effort to preserve the re¬ 
sults of the lir>t definite and per¬ 
manent breach in the wall of 
international imperialism. 

True to ; ts class instinct capital¬ 
ism is marshalling its forces, and 
' imperialist nations rush to succour 
| each other in a desperate effort to 
: drench in blood the defenders of 
; proletarian revolution 

It is thus that the Russian Revol¬ 
ution becomes the touchstone of 
international socialism; a veritable 
beacon light indicating the paths to 
follow and the course to pursue. 

We, in this country , have yet to 
realise the great fact of the Russian 
Revolution has turned the whole 
current of socialist thought into dif¬ 
ferent channels, giving us new con¬ 
ceptions in place of the old. By 
such a standard we are revealed as 
lacking in outlook, policy and tac¬ 
tics. Faced with the vigour and 
solidarity of the imperialists inter¬ 
nationally, and their organised 
determination to crush every ves¬ 
tige of working class freedom, and 
particularly to batter down the 
Workers" Republic in Russia, who 
now can defend the time worn 
ideas still held by some socialists of 
a gradual evolution or peaceful 
transition from capitalism into 
socialism? Allied to such an illu¬ 
sion is the notion that social revol¬ 
utions can be quite constitutional 
affairs and carried through by the 
most correct parliamentary pro¬ 
cedure. 

The experience and intensity of 
the class struggle in recent years 
has shattered such beliefs. 

The parliamentary democracy — 
that idol of the social reformist — 
has been stripped of its veneer 
once and for all, and now stands I 
revealed for what it in reality is, an ' 


■ With the counterrevolu¬ 
tionary developments 
in the socialist world. par¬ 
ticularly the Soviet Union, 
the Cuban revolution is put 
under threat even more from 
its US imperialist neigbour. 
But fear not, the staunch 
class warriors of the Com¬ 
munist Party of Britain have 
the answer. One afternoon in 
late August, part-time Gen- 
sec Mike Hicks - presum¬ 
ably sacrificing a lunch break 
- popped round to the US 
embassy with an official let¬ 
ter, no less, from the CPB 
complaining of this. Let 
world imperialism tremble. 
Still , it's easier than motivat¬ 
ing a dwindling membership 
whose world view and per- 


ding principles of our Party 


■ You can always rely on 
Workers Power to take 
the most up front expression 


of the British left's stupidi¬ 
ties. From the organisation 
which gave us *counterrevo¬ 
lutionary revolutions' we 
now have an equally bemus¬ 
ing line on the Gulf conflict. 
In a recent leaflet, their own 
particular ‘Fourth inter¬ 
national', the League for a 
Revolutionary Communist 
International, demanded 
“Down with Saddam Hus¬ 
sein" and “for victory to 
Iraq". Yes, WP, jolly good 
... but isn't Hussein the feller 
who's leading Iraq at the 
moment, or have we got the 
wrong bloke? Anyway , 
didn 7 you call for the defeat 
of Iraq from when it invaded 
Iran in 1980 until 1982 ...or 
have we got the wrong 
Workers Power? 


Albert Inkpin: Secretary of the Joint Provisional Committee 
of the CPGB. Our first leader^i 

The Communist Unity 
Convention. 


become branches of the Com¬ 
munist Party. 

Your branch, group, or society is 
cordially invited to send delegates 
to the Convention to inaugurate 
the Communist Party and deter¬ 
mine its tactics and policy. Rep¬ 
resentation will be at the rate of 
one delegate for every 25 members 
or part thereof, and voting at the 
Convention will be on the same 
basis. The representation fee will 
be 2s 6d for every 25 members or 
part of 25 members represented. 


The Joint Provisional Committee 
for the Communist Party anno¬ 
unces that the National Con¬ 
vention to form the Communist 
Party has now been definitely fixed 
to take place in London on Satur¬ 
day, July 31st. The date has been 
changed to a Saturday because it 
was impossible to obtain a suitable 
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John Bulloch and Harvey Morris, 
The Gulf War, Methuen, 1989. 

The following is an edited version 
of a review appearing in the July 
issue of International Rahe Kargar , 
the English language journal of the 
Organisation of Revolutionary 
Workers of Iran. It therefore 
does not necessarily reflect our 
views. 

LITTLE HAS been written in 
English about this disastrous war 
which cost over half a million lives 
and destroyed large sections of 
both countries. 

As a book written so soon after 
the event, Bulloch and Morris have 
shown remarkable insight into not 
just the war, but the political 
events surrounding it. In particu¬ 
lar, their knowledge of the intri¬ 
cate and almost Byzantine 
machinations of the ayatollahs in 
power in Iran is praiseworthy. In a 
field where ignorance and guess¬ 
work alternate with sweeping mis¬ 
judgements, such accurate 
observations are indeed a rarity. 

Moreover, the book documents 
the close involvement of Israel 
with the Iranian regime throughout 
the war (pl7) - an involvement 
which puts in true perspective the 
anti-Israeli rhetoric of the Islamic 
regime. 

Perhaps US-Iranian relations 
can best be considered by the inhe¬ 
rent contradictions between the 
strategic and tactical policies of the 
US to Iran (ppl23-36). While from 
the long term strategic point of 
view a fiercely anti-communist re¬ 
gime on the southern border of the 
USSR was extremely desirable, the 
immediate disruptions that the Is¬ 
lamic regime, with its policy of 'ex¬ 
port of the revolution’ had on the 
stability of this critical region had 
to be countered. From this dicho¬ 
tomy arose the contradictory of 
successive US governments to¬ 
wards Iran: it must be made more 
pliable without being overthrown. 

Similarly, the contradictions 
between the anti-western and anti¬ 
communist nature of the Islamic 
regime dictated the cat and mouse 
policies of the Soviet Union. In 
retrospect, the leasing of three So¬ 
viet tankers to Kuwait can be seen 
as a huge blunder, giving pretext to 
the Nato powers to reassert their 
military' presence in the Gulf. 

The authors perhaps give too 
much emphasis to external factors 
when discussing the Iranian deci¬ 
sion to abandon their war aims 
(pl78). There was undoubtedly a 
very' strong element of war weari¬ 
ness, to such an extent that here 
and there popular uprisings were 
taking place. It was again an ill- 
conceived attack by the Mujahedin 
which drew the regime's support 
base temporarily together. 

Moreover, rather than the prep¬ 
arations for the final ‘final 
offensive’ (which never came) 
being diplomatic shadow-boxing, 
as the authors claim on p236, there 
was a definite and clear cut differ¬ 
ence in the views on how the war 
should be conducted in the last 
year. The utter failure of the total 
mobilisation (p243) was the final 
straw that persuaded the regime to 
sue for peace. 

But perhaps the most important 
point to be made relates to the 
introductory chapter. Here the 
authors, referring to the fateful de¬ 
cision to pursue the war into Iraq 
after the Iranian forces had recap¬ 
tured the southern port of Khor- 
ramshahr in June 1982, state: 
“Khomeini, If he had not been 
obsessed by the hatred for the man 
who had been his reluctant host 


during his years of exile [Saddam 
Hussein), or if he had about him 
advisors who were powerful or 
brave enough to tell him the truth, 
could at that moment gain peace 
for his people ... This was one of 
those classic blunders which' 
change the course of events for 
mankind' 4 . 

To reduce this decision to a 
‘blunder' is to miss the fundamen¬ 
tal point about the Islamic regime, 
which had arisen from a revol¬ 
ution, and was incongruously 
perched on an unlikely coalition of 
the bazaar bourgeoisie and the mot 
deprived sections of society organ¬ 
ised under the umbrella of the 
Hezbollah; and given its forlorn 
attempts at marrying the medieval 
laws of a long departed age with 
the structures and strictures of a 
medium advanced capitalist state, 
the ‘export of the revolution’ was 
not a romantic dream, but a 
necessity. Right until the end Kho¬ 
meini considered the war as a “div¬ 
ine blessing’’. This signifies his 
understanding of the way the war 
put a lid on the divisions which 
arose from the intrinsically contra¬ 
dictory base of the regime of the 
ayatollahs. 

For the more sober of the re¬ 
gime's leaders, the stark choice 
was clear: either succumb to the 
need to provide ‘bread and melons’ 
- ignoring ideological niceties if 
need be - or subjugate as much of 
the world as the blood and flesh of 
the “martyrdom-loving ummat" 
will take. 

The two views were crystalised 
in two opposing policies towards 
the war after the failure of the 
human wave policies in 1985. One 
view looked at the war in the con¬ 
text of a global equation and 
searched for a political solution 
through increasing a rift among the 
broad enemy front by an alliance 
with the US. The other saw the 
‘Islamic revolution’ as the first 
phase of “war till the end of sedi¬ 
tion on the earth’’ in alliance with 
the “world Moslem community”. 

M kill 


30s Classic 

| Clifford Odets (author) Lisa Gold¬ 
man (director), Waiting for Lefty, 
j Workers Theatre Movement. Old 
Red Lion, St John Street, London, 
EC1, 1pm to 2pm Wednesdays to 
Sundays, tickets £3/£2 (concessions 
| and cab drivers) 

ANGRY, penetrating and com¬ 
mitted, Waiting for Lefty was writ¬ 
ten by Clifford Odets, not as a 
mere pcice of theatre entertain¬ 
ment or social comment, but to 
serve the cause of the working class 
and communism. It did, and does, 
brilliantly. 

Based on the New York cab 
drivers who fought and won two 
strikes - the first in February 1934 
over pay and the second in March 
1934 demanding union recognition 
- Waiting for Lefty was there in 
every sense of the word. Yet, no 
doubt because it brought together 
the directness and political clarity 
of agit prop, and the intimacy poss¬ 
ible in the traditional theatre, the 
play found the widest of audiences. 

Odets was a member of the 
Communist Party of the USA, 
which had taken the lead in the 
hackies’ strike. With its help, Wait¬ 
ing for Lefty was kept going against 
police attempts to close it (because 
of its supposed ‘profanity ), and 
then taken to success on Broadway 
itself. By the end of 1935 its fame 
had spread across the world, being 
performed by workers' theatre 
groups throughout the Americas, 


the USSR and Western Europe; it 
was the play which made Britain’s 
Unity Theatre possible. So it holds 
a vcry r special place in the history 
of workers’ struggle - and the 
communist movement in particu¬ 
lar. 

For the Workers Theatre Move¬ 
ment, however, this is no matter of 
nostalgia. Its Waiting for Lefty 
docs more than take the audience 
back to 1934. The costumes, 
immediate issues and naivety 
about the Soviet Union of Stalin, 
are firmly of its time and place, but 
the individual dilemmas it ex¬ 
plores, the solutions it offers re¬ 
main as relevant and challenging as 
ever. 

At the heart of Waiting for Lefty 
is the power of collectivity. Of 
course, such power does not come 
from nowhere. To realise it takes 
more than issuing a slogan. Odets’ 
workers are flesh and blood indi¬ 
viduals. They have histories, they 
have personal hopes and aspira¬ 
tions, they have fears. As the play 
weaves from one hacky's life, back 
to the union meeting, to another 
hacky’s life, we gain insight, an X- 
ray picture even, of the elements 
that make up the emerging col¬ 
lective will. 

The mass unemployment follow¬ 
ing the 1929 crash more than 
doubled the number of cab drivers 
in New' York, taking in unfortu¬ 
nates from many walks of life; in 
Odets' play, the young Jewish doc¬ 
tor turned cabbie and communist, 
and the out of work actor. Com¬ 
peting for ever decreasing fares, 
hackies old and new find their 
wages driven below subsistence 
level. 

As each hacky tells his story the 
role of women is introduced They 
are victims too, but consciously or 
unconsciously they are ahead of 
the men. It is they who act as the 
catalyst, transforming the obstacles 
to action into the necessity of fight¬ 
ing back. Edna (Mary Fabnce) de¬ 
mands that husband Joe (Russell 
Layton) stops making excuses, 
starts doing something ... strikes, 
even if it means dying at the hands 
of the union mafia. Anything's bet¬ 
ter than the misery of the pauper's 
wage. 

Thankfully in such scenes, 
through tight directing, the danger 
of sentimentality in Odets’ script is 
avoided. Instead human tender¬ 
ness and fellow feeling is shown to 
be caged by the brutal rationale of 
capitalism in the midst of its Great 
Depression. 

So underlying the tempo ot the 
union meeting, the initially tenta¬ 
tive and haltering but increasingly 
assertive challenge to the alterna¬ 
tely persuasive, red baiting and 
then threatening union boss. Harry 
Fatts (Ed Bishop), we are fully 
aware of the individual dramas. It 
is these individual dramas which 
are eventually resolved through a 
collective stand against ABC cab 
bosses and union bureaucracy 
alike. 

As any piece of socialist theatre 
should. Waiting for Lefty empha¬ 
sises that leaders are made, not 
born. While the hackies wait for 
the man whom they all look to for 
leadership, ‘Lefty’ Costello, the 
dynamic of the situation itself pro¬ 
duces answers, both in people and 
politics. 

Let the cowards flinch and trai¬ 
tors sneer, these political answers 
are fresh and relavant today. To 
leave no room for doubt the caste 
end their performance in agit prop 
style with the WTM’s own state¬ 
ment. In short: times change, but 
as long as capitalism and capitalist 
exploitation continue the working 
class will need to learn and learn 
again the lessons of solidarity con¬ 
tained in Waiting for Lefty . To 
conquer the future we must learn 
the past. 

Ian Farrell 


The Leninist 

London Seminars: 5pm Sundays. Details 071-431 3135. 

Series on Trotsky and the Trotskyites: The pre-1917 Trotsky 
(continued): 

September 2: Trotsky and the August Bloc. 

September 9: Trotsky and World War I. 

Series on Trotsky and the Trotskyites: Trotsky the Bolshevik: 
September 16: Trotsky and the Bolsheviks in 1917. 

September 23: Brest Litovsk. Was Trotsky “ultra-leftist”? 
September 30: The struggle over trade unions. 

October 7: Lenin’s Last Testament. 

Hands Off th© Middle East!: join the CPGB (TL) contingent 
on the demonstration against the imperialist intervention. Slogans: 
Peace through revolution! Britain and Iraq: the main enemy is at 
home! Saturday September 8. March assembles, 12 noon at 
Temple tube, London. 

Leninism Lives! posters (A2) and 
stickers, advertising our organisation and 
paper. Ring 071-431 3135, or send donation 
with order to our box number. 

Hands Off Ireland! 

London activists’ meetings: Central London. 7.30pm every 
Thursday: Phone 071-431 3135 for details. 

Workers Theatre Movement 

WTM presents: 

Waiting for Lefty by Clifford Odets 

Wednesday to Sunday lunchtimes , 1pm to 2pm at The Old 

Red Lion. St John Street, London, F.C1 (Angel tube). £3/£2 
concessions and cab drivers. Bookings: 071-837 7816 
Based on the New York cab drivers’ strike of 1934. Waiting for 
Lefty uses jagged New York humour to explore the lives, loves 
and lousy wages of a group of ‘hackies’ waiting in a union meeting 
for a leader who never arrives .. Initially banned for its ‘profanity’ 
as much as its politics, it was performed on Broadway as well as by 
Workers Theatres around the world, being the play which made 
Unity Theatre possible. 

WTM club The Internationale : 7 30pm Old Piano 
Warehouse, Hawley Road. Camden Town, NWl (Camden Town 
tube). Late bar, food. Admission £3, unwaged £2. Music, dance, 
theatre: 

Saturday September 22: Workers Theatre, old and new: 
contributions from the floor welcome 

More club dates: Monday October 22, Tuesday November 6, 
Saturday December 22. 

Rehearsals: Every Sunday in London. Phone Lisa on 071-431 
3135 or write to WTM, BCM Box 928. London W’CIN 3XX for 
details of WTM activities. 


Unemployed Workers Charter 

London: activist meetings and anti-poll tax actions: For details 
ring 071-431 3135. 

Unemployed Organiser: Bulk prices including postage: 8 for 
£1; 100 plus at 10 for £1. 


r“““— 

I Britain & Ireland 
J Europe 
I Rest of World 


6 months 
£8 □ 
£11 □ 
£13 □ 


For more detailed rates see page two 


1 year 
£16 □ 
£22 □ 
£26 □ 


I enclose a cheque/PO for £.... made out to November 
I Publications 

| Please start my subscription with issue no. 

I I enclose a donation for £.... made out to November 
| Publications 

I NAME_ 

■ ADDRESS___ 



Return to: Subscriptions, BCM Box 928, London WC1N 3XX 
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The petty bourgeois left have had their euphoric grins 
of joy first frozen, and then transformed into rather 
sick, embarrassed smirks by the events in Eastern 
Europe of the last year. Rather than re-examine their 
original mistakes, they are desperately scrabbling 
around to justify themselves 


A NUMBER of Trotskyites. 
most notably Workers Power 
and the Workers Revolutio¬ 
nary Party, have drawn an 
analogy between the coun¬ 
terrevolutions in 1989 Eastern Eur¬ 
ope and the February 1917 
Revolution in Russia. Frankly, the 
analogy limps on both legs. 

The first parallel that they draw 
is between the absence of com¬ 
munist leadership in 1917 and 
1989. Indeed, the first revolution 
of 1917 was a spontaneous affair on 
the face of it. The masses, exasper¬ 
ated by the privations and suffer¬ 
ings of the war, and the manifest 
inequalities in the distribution of 
those burdens, rose and swept 
away the Romanov monarchy. 
They did this without the leader¬ 
ship of the Bolsheviks, and without 
any other political organisation 
exercising hegemony. 

This gives the petty bourgeois 
left what it needs: an excuse. An 
excuse to keep on supporting the 
counterrevolutions, the supposed 
‘political revolutions’, in Eastern 
Europe. After all. the Bolsheviks 
and all revolutionaries supported 
the February Revolution in Russia, 
even though it ‘stopped half way* 
and lacked conscious (ie com¬ 
munist) leadership. In fact, this 
argument only underlines the con¬ 
fusion of our opponents, not sim- 
ply concerning the 
counterrevolutions in Eastern Eur¬ 
ope, but the February revolution 
also. 

Who can doubt that the Febru¬ 
ary Revolution was a great revol¬ 
ution. It began with International 
Women’s Day; instead of quiet 
secret meetings, the proletarian 
women boldly took to the streets. 
On February 24, the day after, half 
the proletariat of Petersburg - 
some 200,(300 workers - were on 
strike, with the attendant street 
demonstrations becoming ever 
larger and bolder. February 25 saw 
a general strike and insurrection in 
the city (the Bolsheviks by now 
being the main organisers). The 
spread of mutinies in the Tsarist 
armed forces on February 27 
sealed the autocracy’s fate. 

But these masses did not act in 
the abstract. The Petrograd 
workers and Russian workers in 
general, had passed through the 
revolution of 1905. through the 
Moscow insurrection of December 
1905. This was a vital ‘dress re¬ 
hearsal’ which shattered all the 
constitutional illusions fostered by 
the liberals. In that sense the Feb¬ 
ruary revolution was an act of 
workers tempered and educated 
for the most part by the party of 
Lenin. 

Thus, a necessary precondition 
of the February revolution was the 
presence of advanced sections of 
proletariat, won to the ideas of 
communism. The contrast with the 
proletariats of Eastern Europe is 
obvious. 

In these countries, decades of 
bureaucratic misrule have totally 
alienated the workers from their 
own state. In the absence of any¬ 
thing else, poisonous illusions 
existed in capitalism and its 
capacity to deliver the good life. 
Clearly, the spontaneous move¬ 
ment in these countries was 
inspired by pro-capitalist senti¬ 


ments. They were mobilised on a 
counterrevolutionary platform 

However much the> lacked 
direct revolutionary leadership, the 
revolutionary masses of February 
1917 were fully aware of the divid¬ 
ing line between themselves and 
the bourgeoisie. It was emphati¬ 
cally draw n in their minds. 

Although until October political 
power did reside in the hands of 
the cowardly Russian bourgeoisie, 
despite the fact that as a social 
group it took no part in the Febru¬ 
ary Revolution, the masses re¬ 
mained loyal to their own soviets 
and their own goals - a fact which 
terrified the bourgeoisie and pre¬ 
vented them from consolidating 
their rule. 

Workers Power tries to suggest 
that a similar situation has 
emerged in Eastern Europe: that 
the “revolutionary'’ masses have 
naively and generously’ handed 
power to restoration^! forces. 

This really is rubbish. Tsarism 
and bureaucratic socialism are 
hardly the same things. Tsarism 
had for many, many decades 
meant that Russia was a bulwark of 
world reaction. Its overthrow', 
even without what was to come in 
October, represented a giant step 
forward. 

Bureaucratic socialism, on the 
other hand, is a result of humani¬ 
ty’s attempts to move forward. Its 
horrors, backwardness and failures 
were undeniable, but, in the last 
analysis, due almost entirely to the 
inability of communists in the ad¬ 
vanced capitalist countries to make 
revolution. The collapse of bu¬ 
reaucratic socialism, no matter 
how ignominious, represents a step 
backwards for humanity, albeit, we 
are sure, a temporary one. 

After February 1917 political 
power was transferred to the bour¬ 
geoisie as a result of what Lenin 
called the “insufficient con¬ 
sciousness and organisation of the 
proletariat.” How did that insuffi¬ 
ciency’ manifest itself? 

Certainly not in the form of sup¬ 
port for capitalism, as with the 
masses of Eastern Europe! No. the 
key weakness lay in the fact that 
while the revolutionary masses of 
February 1917 overwhelmingly 
supported the Bolsheviks at the 
moment of the direct struggle w ith 
Tsarism, only a minority under¬ 
stood the differences between the 
left parties. 

In the heat of revolutionary ac¬ 
tion, therefore, the sympathies of 
the masses gravitated towards the 
most irreconcilable, intransigent 
and energetic fighters - the 
Bolsheviks. But at first this did not 
find a full electoral expression in 
the soviets. Russian workers, who 
drew a sharp line between them¬ 
selves and the bourgeoisie, at first 
mainly backed organisations such 


as the Mensheviks and Socialist 
Revolutionaries. 

The Russian bourgeoisie thus re¬ 
ceived power behind the backs of 
the masses , as a result of the 
treacherous role of the Mensheviks 
and SRs and the insufficient level 
of consciousness and organisation 
of the proletarian vanguard. The 
contrast with the chain of coun¬ 
terrevolutionary events in Eastern 
Europe could not be more stark. 

There, the masses revolted 
either on explicitly or implicitly 
restorationist platforms, under the 
leadership of pro-imperialist, pro- 
capitalist anti-communists . There 
was no sharp line separating the 
masses from bourgeois forces, 
either psychologically or organisa¬ 
tionally. The workers in these for¬ 
mer socialist countries revolted 
against bureaucratic socialism, 
true, but however misguidedly, for 
capitalism. 

After wholeheartedly greeting 
counterrevolution. Workers Power 
had to find some sort of defence 
when, once the dust settled after 
their ‘political revolutions’, capital¬ 
ism stood restored. Grotesquely, it 
claims that its ‘political revolution’ 
“has been stalled at its opening, 
democratic phase.” As it thinks 
that capitalist restoration somehow 
represents some sort of February, 
it now proposes the October stage 
in its ‘political revolution’. What is 
needed, it says, is “a full, prolet¬ 
arian revolution” ( Stalinism in 
Crisis , p 36 ). 

Blinded by dogma and fanatical 
‘anti-Stalimsm’ (actually, anti - 
communism ), these dozy Labou¬ 
rites attempt to force the sad re¬ 
ality of the Eastern European 
counterrevolution into their pre¬ 
conceived abstract schema. 

Yet how to explain the huge dif¬ 
ferences between the course ol 
development of the February 1917 
revolution and the counterrevolu¬ 
tions in the countries of bureau¬ 
cratic socialism? 

How can they explain the fact 
that where they have had the 
chance, the masses in these coun¬ 
tries have for the most part given 
crushing majorities to parties expli¬ 
citly standing for capitalism? 
Where is the masses’ hostility to 
the liberal bourgeoisie, the armed 
workers, the rocketing support for 
the revolutionary parties, the so¬ 
viets which characterised the after- 
math of February 1917? 

Just posing the question shows 
how ludicrously inappropriate is 
the analogy the Trotskyites at¬ 
tempt to impose on Eastern Eur¬ 
ope. We are. of course, dealing 
with two totally different phenom¬ 
ena: revolution and counterrevolu¬ 
tion . 

Historical analogies have to be 
treated with caution. It is too easy 
to fall into the trap of attempting to 


fit a living reality, as it unfolds with 
all its many sided contradictions, 
into a rigid pre-determined 
schema. However, if our 
Trotskyite friends are genuinely 
looking for an historical parallel, 
perhaps they would care to exam¬ 
ine the one we have drawn with 
Kronstadt (see speech by comrade 
John Bridge in The Leninist No85, 
December 23 1989). 

Against the backdrop of econ¬ 
omic ruin caused by imperialist 
intervention, White sabotage and 
the appalling cultural backward¬ 
ness of the masses in the Soviet 
Republic, 1921 saw a revolt by 
rank and file sailors, soldiers and 
workers at the naval base at Krons¬ 
tadt. It was a counterrevolutionary 
upsurge, despite the subjective 
intentions of the insurgents. 

At a meeting held on March 1 of 
12,000 sailors. Red Army men and 
workers, a resolution was adopted 
which demanded: free elections to 
the Soviets with the participation 
of anarchists and Left Socialist 
Revolutionaries; legalisation of 
other socialist parties and the 
anarchists; restoration of ‘free 
trade’; freeing of political pris¬ 
oners, etc. 

Communists do not abstract de¬ 
mands like these from the context 
in which they are put, by whom 
and to what end. As Lenin noted 
about Kronstadt at the time: “If 
you do not want yourself to be 
blinded by all sorts of slogans such 
as ‘freedom’, ‘constituent as¬ 
sembly’, ‘free soviets’ ... if you do 
not close your eyes to the align¬ 
ment of class forces, you will ac¬ 
quire a sound and firm basis for all 
your political conclusions” (CW, 
Vol 32, pp279-84). Lenin correctly 
identified the revolt as counterre¬ 
volutionary, the democratic plat¬ 
form of the rebels as the political 
conduit for the return of the rule of 
capital, and moved quickly, though 
w'ith heavy heart, to crush it. 

Workers Power, on the other 
hand, give unqualified backing to 
the ‘democratic achievements’ of 
Eastern Europe's Kronstadt on a 
giant scale: “it has achieved much. 
Key pillars of the bureaucratic 
order have been knocked down: 
the leading role of the party has 
been ended; a multiplicity of candi¬ 
dates in free elections has been 
won; the party militias and secret 
police have been demolished” (Sta¬ 
linism in Crisis p36). 

Apparently, it matters not one 
jot that these ‘achievements' have 
been won by pro-capitalist forces. 
In the pursuit of their programme 
of ‘political revolution’ WP, like 
other Trotskyites, have bowed be¬ 
fore the ‘anti- Stalinist’ spontaneity 
of all classes in Eastern Europe 
and worse, tail ended the coun¬ 
terrevolutionary programme of 
international imperialism. 


For daring to say this we have 
been castigated by the Trotskyites. 
Yet, as everyone knows, indeed as 
no one could have failed to notice, 
the bourgeoisie the world over has 
been ecstatic over WP’s so-called 
‘political revolutions’. 

This has nothing to do with guilt 
by association. 

Let us again look back to what 
Lenin said about Kronstadt and 
the support given to that revolt by 
the left Menshevik leader Martov. 
Lenin said that “Martov shows 
himself to be nothing but a philis¬ 
tine Narcissus ... He says in effect: 
‘Let us close our eyes to the fact 
that all the genuine White Guards 
hailed the Kronstadt mutineers 
and collect funds in aid of Krons¬ 
tadt through the banks!’ Com¬ 
pared with the Chernovs and 
Martovs, Miliukov is right, for he 
is revealing the true tactics of the 
real White Guard force ... He de¬ 
clares: ‘It docs not matter whom 
we support, he they anarchists or 
any sort of Soviet government, as 
long as the Bolsheviks are overth¬ 
rown, as long as there is a shift in 
power" (OV, Vol 32 p358). It is 
here you will find the real parallel 
with Eastern Europe, we think. 

Let us note in conclusion the 
basic theoretical error (apart from 
crass, anti-communist reaction) 
that appears to underpin the 
Trotskyites’ support for the East¬ 
ern European tragedy. It hinges, 
fundamentally, on their mistaken 
understanding of the question of 
class and class consciousness. 

Marx tells us that “it is not a 
question of what this or that pro¬ 
letarian, or even the whole prolet¬ 
ariat, at the moment regards as its 
aim. It a question of what the pro¬ 
letariat is , and what, in accordance 
with this being , it will historically 
be compelled to do” (Marx and 
Engels CW. Vol4,p37). 

This quote goes completely 
against the Trotskyites’ stated po¬ 
sition that they will offer support to 
movements against Stalinism' 
“whatever form it takes” ( Workers 
Power , February 1990). 

Communists have a profound 
faith in the working class; it is the 
class that will bring communism 
and liberate the whole of human¬ 
ity. However, that does not mean 
writing a blank cheque for “this or 
that proletarian" - Petrichenko 
and his Kronstadt Provisional Rev¬ 
olutionary Committee, Roy Lynk 
and his UDM. Eric Hammond and 
his EETPU, Yuri Budchenko and 
his Kuzbass Workers' Union, Lech 
Walesa and his Solidarnosc. 

The task of revolutionaries is to 
destroy the influence of these mis- 
Icadcrs and transform the working 
class as it is at the moment into “a 
class for itself’, so that this class 
can carry out what it is historically 
compelled to do. 

Groups like Workers Power 
seem incapable of making the dis¬ 
tinction between the working class 
in Eastern Europe as it was in 1989 
and the historical mission of the 
working class itself. This elemen¬ 
tary mistake leads it to the most 
dangerous of conclusions: backing 
counterrevolution. To call such a 
position Marxism is worse than an 
insult, it is treachery. 

Ian Mahoney 
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Which Road? 

Part 7 


A critique of ‘Militant: What we stand for’ and 


H ARDLY a day goes by when the 
bosses’ press, radio or TV does not con¬ 
tain some reference to, or attack on. 
Militant and Militant Tendency. In spite 
of its status as the official bogey man of 
the media (vying with the ‘anarcho-punks’ of 
Class War) there can be no doubt about its 
real growth. When it was first launched, in 
October 1964, Militant was an obscure four 
page monthly; today it is a widely read 16 
page weekly. As to Militant Tendency itself, it 
is Britain's biggest Trotskyite group and 
claims to be the “largest organised force on 
the left * (Peter Taaffe. What we stand for p33 
- all quotes, unless otherwise stated, are from 
the third, June 1990, edition). 

Yet in spite of its two Labour Party MPs, 
numerous Labour Party councillors, a layer of 
trade union officials and its domination of the 
leadership of the Labour Party Young 
Socialists and the All Britain Anti-Poll Tax 
Federation, it is the ritualistic slanging match 
between the two front benches in the House 
of Commons that is primarily responsible for 
projecting Militant onto our carefully con¬ 
trolled TV screens. 

For Thatcher and the Tories, Militant is the 
perfect cudgel with which to beat the emi¬ 
nently respectable Kinnock. It, not the pro¬ 
bomb, pro- traditional family, pro-market 
Welsh windbag, is the real face of Labourism, 
they say. All the lying mud slinging accusa¬ 
tions that Militant “orchestrated violence out¬ 
side town halls”, and was responsible for the 
riot following the police assault on the 200,000 
strong March 31 1990 anti- poll tax demon¬ 
stration in London, are designed to harm Kin¬ 
nock and Labour, not throw light on Militant. 

That is why Militant Tendency has been the 
butt of attack after attack by the Labour Party 
leadership too. It is Thatcher who sets the 
Labour Party agenda, and, in a vain attempt 
to turn the tables on Thatcher, Kinnock does 
her bidding. This foolish Don Quixote likes to 
think of himself as brave St George fighting 
the Militant dragon. But the effusive media 
praise of every promised purge of Militant 
supporters plays into Thatcher’s hand. 

After all, although since Kinnock came to 
lead the Labour Party in 1983 there have been 
over 130 expulsions of Militant supporters, 
including its five editorial board members, for 
every one who is out 50 remain. Having 
agreed that the left of his own party is the 
problem, Kinnock must continue to attack his 
own party and impose what will eventually 
amount to an inquisition ... in August 1990 
Kinnock ‘victoriously’ secured a widening of 
the witchhunt,’ now not only against Militant 
Tendency but also supporters of Socialist 
Organiser (something Militant , with disgrace¬ 
ful sectarianism, kept quiet on; it wants its 


‘Militant’ 

readers to think of it as unique). 

Putting media hype about Militant into per¬ 
spective does not mean that Militant is not 
important. It is one of the most important 
barriers that will have to be overcome if we 
are to reforge the Communist Party of Great 
Britain our class needs in order to liberate 
itself from the shackles of decaying capital¬ 
ism. 

Where some use the caucus, the committee 
room and the lie, the main method Leninists 
use to combat opponents within the workers’ 
movement is open ideological struggle. It is 
this time honoured and yet .truly powerful 
weapon that we now turn on Militant. 

Militant Tendency leaders complain that its 
detractors never mention “our programme” 
(p4). In the Marxist sense, of course. Militant 
Tendency has no programme, no democrati¬ 
cally arrived at strategic document outlining 
its principles and minimum and maximum de¬ 
mands. Nothing to compare with the Com¬ 
munist Manifesto , the Programme of the 
Communist Party of Russia, or even the Brit - 
ish Road to Socialism. 

Nevertheless it does have Militant: What we 
stand for (we will simply call it What we stand 
for). Although far from being a programme, it 
is the nearest thing Militant has to one. 

As its title suggests. What we stand for is an 
authoritative and broad ranging pamphlet. 
Written by Militant editor, Peter Taaffe, orig¬ 
inally published in December 1981. and since 
then, showing its role, twice updated (Febru¬ 
ary 1986 and June 1990). 

While it might be true that the Tories and 
the Labour leadership ignore this pro¬ 
gramme’, we will not. Naturally we agree with 
many things in What we stand for\ the demand 
for a 35 hour week, an end to the poll tax, 
trade union independence from the capitalist 
state, etc. Our intention here, however, is to 
concentrate on differences - but not because 
we are bloody minded and simply like an 
argument for an arguments sake. No, we want 
to concentrate on the differences we have w ith 
Militant because its politics taken as a whole- 
are, if not challenged and defeated through 
open ideological struggle, capable of taking 
the working class movement to disaster. 

Precisely because it contains the politics ol 
Militant 'Pendency in their most crystalised 
form we will focus on What nr stand for in 
particular. Through discussing our differences 
with this document (and Militant in general) 
wc will expose the falseness of Militant Tend¬ 
ency’s claim to be a revolutionary, let alone a 


Marxist, organisation. We will also show that, 
whatever the subjective intentions of its sup¬ 
porters, its “programme” docs not “offer the 
political weapons for establishing a socialist 
society” (p33). Far from it. 

No, just like the various versions and edi¬ 
tions of the British Road to Socialism pro¬ 
duced by ‘official communism', the 
“programme” of Militant has, in the final 
analysis, a counterrevolutionary logic. 

1. Labour pains and 
Militant’s origins 

Militant calls itself 'the Marxist tendency’ of 
the Labour Party. This is wrong on two 
counts. As the reader will already have gath¬ 
ered, we question the Marxism of Militant 
(what follows will prove it). It is also well 
known that the Labour Party contains within 
it a rich variety of Trotskyites and semi- 
Trotskyites, all claiming to be Marxist organ¬ 
isations. Pretending to be unique, though, has 
the advantage of winning the politically inex¬ 
perienced and mentally blinkering them to the 
rival claims of the many competitors in the 
L abour Party. 

But the paramount concern of Militant’s 
leaders is to wall off their supporters from the 
siren call of those outside the Labour Party, in 
particular communists, who say that what 
workers in Britain need if they are to overth¬ 
row capitalism and build socialism is a Com¬ 
munist Party, not a reformed Labour Party. 
To poison the minds of its supporters Mili¬ 
tant’s leaders ludicrously dismiss anyone not 
carrying a Labour Party card as being “out¬ 
side the labour movement’, a lie undoubtedly 
greatly helped by the present disarray in the 
communist movement caused by the wrecking 
activities of F.uro, CPB and other varieties of 
’official communist' opportunism. 

Alas, to justify its political theory and prac¬ 
tice Militant must lie, not once, but all along 
the line. For example, the treachery, strike 
breaking and imperialist warmongering of the 
Labour Party, the reason why it has operated 
as a “second eleven of capitalism”, is, 
according to Taaffe, because the right wing 
has “infiltrated the labour movement” (p29). 

It is Militant alone that apparently represents 
the genuine, original, spirit of the Labour 
Parly. “Marxism”, maintains Taaffe, “has al¬ 
ways been part, and an important part at that, 
of the Labour Party right from its inception” 


(p29). 

These claims are a tangle of falsehoods. 
Neither the implication that Militant some¬ 
how dates back to the origins of the Labour 
Party nor the idea that the Labour Party has 
some sort of Marxist ancestry (if not from 
both parents, then at least from one), has any 
foundation in truth. 

The Labour Party was conceived in the 
bowels of the TUC bureaucracy and was 
raised to the level of a serious parliamentary 
party through the recruitment of a bevy of 
Liberal MPs. It was the TUC and defecting 
Liberals who were the mother and father of 
Labourism. There was no right wing ‘infiltra¬ 
tion”, the right dominated the Labour Party 
from the very beginning. 

Marxism did not play the sort of role Taaffe 
and Militant would have us imagine. Marxism 
and the class struggle had as much to do with 
the formation of the Labour Pam as it did 
with the election of Britain’s first woman 
prime minister. The Social Democratic Feder¬ 
ation, Britain's first Marxist organisation, 
wrongly or rightly walked out in disgust from 
the proto-Labour Party, the Labour Rep¬ 
resentation Committee, in 1901. Why? Be¬ 
cause it refused to even formally recognise the 
“class war”, let alone have "for its ultimate 
object the socialisation of the means of pro¬ 
duction, distribution and exchange” (L.RC 
conference report, quoted in R Miliband. Par - 
liamentary Socialism pi7). 

Clause 4, which Taaffe and Militant think 
so much of, and go on about so much, as any 
serious historian of the Labour Party would 
tell us, is informed by reformism, not Marx¬ 
ism. It was only adopted reluctantly and 
purely for propaganda purposes in 1918. in a 
preemptive move to stop workers turning to 
communism. Clause 4 had nothing to do with 
a genuine conversion to genuine socialism; 
rather it was “a blueprint for a more ad¬ 
vanced, more regulated form of capitalism” 
(Ibid p62). 

That is why, when the newly formed Com¬ 
munist Party of Great Britain applied for affi¬ 
liation to the Labour Party in 1921. it was 
bluntly and fearfully refused, as it was in 1922. 
1923, 1924 and on every other occasion it 
tried. 

It was the real Marxists of the CPGB who 
were the first victims of a Labour Party w itch¬ 
hunt. The Labour leadership went on to expel 
individual communists who had dual member¬ 
ship arid to prevent elected communists from 
representing their unions at Labour Party con¬ 
ferences. Later it drew up a McCarthyite list 
of bans and proscriptions to keep the Labour 
Party free of red contamination*. 

True, there has always been a Labour left, 
and it has on occasions been influenced by 
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Marxism: the British Socialist Party was an 
affiliate till it helped form the CPGB in 1920. 
The CPGB was itself behind the influential 
Left Wing Movement of the mid to late 1920s 
However, the essence of the Labour Party — 
including its parliamentary left wing - has 
nothing to do with the struggle for socialism, 
which is. and can only but be, the struggle for 
revolution. 

The Labour Party taken as a whole is, and 
always has been, a ''bourgeois workers’ party" 
(Lenin). When in opposition it promises to 
run capitalism if only it was given the chance 
of government; and when in government it 
does just that. Militant’s Labour left loudly 
protests, but at the end of the day it always 
gives loyal support to the dominant right 
wing. 

All in all it is quite clear that the main 
influence Marxism has had on the Labour 
Party has been marginal, and. when more 
than that, from the outside. 

As to Militant, it has its origins not in the 
Labour Party, but in the Trotskyite movement 
of the early 1930s, which either broke away or 
was expelled from the CPGB. Specifically, it 
is the organisational and political continuation 
of one of the fragments of the Trotskyite 
movement in Britain, which shattered in 1951 
(two years after the Revolutionary Com¬ 
munist Party - a united Trotskyite organisa¬ 
tion - decided to take the advice of the 
International Secretariat of the Forth Inter¬ 
national to begin “systematic work as a tend¬ 
ency within the Labour Party", International 
Bulletin of the Fourth International. Vol 2, 
No 16 1947). 

Out of the resulting chaos of collapse and 
disintegration. Ted Grant. Militant's 
founder/leader, managed to keep around him¬ 
self a small body of former RCP members; 
originally known as the International 
Socialist, it later became the Revolutionary 
Socialist League. It published the journal 
Socialist Fight . until 1963, when it was closed 
in order to make way for the launch of Mili¬ 
tant in 1964. 

Now Grant and Taaffe would have us be¬ 
lieve that Militant w'as purely the product of 
the Labour Party;, that the idea that ‘Marx¬ 
ists’ (ie RCP/RSL'Militani) “infiltrated*' the 
Labour Party is a “legend" (p29). This is dis¬ 
honesty taken to absurd lengths. 

Just like the government with MI5. they 
now deny the RSL. It was never publicly dis¬ 
solved, of course, and there are those who say 
they are ex- members. Yet the history of Mili¬ 
tant’s leaders, the decision to enter the Lab¬ 
our Party in 1949 and their rewriting history 
since then is well known. In spite of this, 
merely to mention the initials RSL, in the 
presence of leading Militant supporters, is like 
saying Jehovah in ancient Israel - the name 
of god, which was never spoken aloud by Jews 
(remember w'hat happened to the poor sod 
who did in the Life of Brian). 

We do not know for sure whether or not the 
RSL still exists. Frankly it doesn’t matter 
either way. What wc are interested in is not 
Militant's internal structure. Wc arc 
interested in its political origins, current poli¬ 
tics and political direction. 

The fact of the matter is that Militant has 
taken Trotsky’s organisational entrist tactic to 
its farthest political point. From being a tactic 
to overcome the extreme isolation of the 
Trotskyites, entryism has become, in the 
hands of Militant, a principle (entryism is en¬ 
tering and then operating within mass re¬ 
formist parties). Now, no matter what, 
Militant will do everything it can to stay within 
the Labour Parly. That is why it will mystify 
its own history, original aims and even its 
existence prior to 1964. 

There is, as is always the case, a price to pay 
for such opportunism. Militant’s founders 
might have entered the Labour Party as revol¬ 
utionaries. Yet far from changing the Labour 
Party, it is they who have been changed. The 
pressures and demands necessary to maintain 
deep entryism on already weak politics, has 
produced assimilation. In conquering Labour 
Party wards, constituencies and the LPYS, 
they have been themselves conquered. Mili¬ 
tant’s leaders are today to all intents and pur¬ 
poses part of the Labour left; they have 
become Labourised. 

Either that, or we arc to believe that noth¬ 
ing Militant’s leaders say is the result of what 
they actually believe. People do not do that 
(at least with consistency). It is not a matter of 
always expecting the unalloyed truth, but 
rather recognising that there is always some 
sort of a connection between word and inten¬ 
tion. In spite of what media hacks say to the 
contrary, there is no devious secret master 


plan which has convinced a group of dedicated 
revolutionaries to talk, write and act like re¬ 
formists. They talk, write and act like re¬ 
formists, because reformists they are. 

Those who refuse to recognise the obvious 
would do well to remember the recent history 
of ‘official communism*. In the late 1960s and 
early 70s I well remember that sections of the 
bourgeoisie seriously thought that Eurocom¬ 
munism was a dastardly plot by the Russians 
to* take over Western Europe. No one says 
that any more. The EurOs really where what 
they said they were: radical democrats (inci¬ 
dentally that does not mean they have not 
changed since). 

Militant wants to be thought of as different 
from the rest of the Labour left. It is. But not 
in content, only in form. The content of Mili¬ 
tant's politics is left reformism, the form this 
takes, however, is distinct both in terms of its 
denial of reformism and its fake revolutionary 
packaging. 

Wc have already touched upon Militant's 
origins above. So let’s now turn to its politics 
and ideology. 


2. Nature of epoch 

Militant has no grasp or definition of our 
epoch - the epoch of imperialism, war and 
the revolutionary transition to communism. 
In fact neither imperialism, the inevitability of 
war (not just the “danger of nuclear holo¬ 
caust’’ - p7) under imperialism, nor com¬ 
munism is mentioned in What we stand for. 
None of this can be put down to absentmin¬ 
dedness. If Militant ever did have any Marx¬ 
ism, it has forgotten it all and needlessly 
reinvented its own brand of social democratic 
idealism. 

What we stand for does say we “are now 
moving into a period of unparalleiled econ¬ 
omic and social disturbances” (p26). We 
agree. However, where we have located a 
coming new general crisis within the move¬ 
ment of capitalism since the end of World War 
II from boom, to stagnation and pre-crisis - 
see in particular The Leninist Nos 2 and 3 - 
Grant has been predicting a crash almost 
every year since 1945. Like a clock that has 
stopped, he is bound to be proved correct 
eventually; but to call this Marxism is an in¬ 
sult. 

What we stand for is decidedly Anglo-cen¬ 
tric - its occasional references to inter¬ 
nationalism are only for form’s sake. With 
such a starting point any attempt to actually 
square up to the crisis of Britain is hopeless. 

Because of his theoretical blindness to the 
importance (or existence) of imperialism, 
Taaffe can only explain Britain’s historic de¬ 
cline through its “colossal expenditure on 
arms" compared with Japan (p 10) ... What we 
stand for goes on to attack Kinnock for his 
“admiration’ of Japan (p22). in spite of this 
the implication is clear: British capitalists 
should follow the route of Japan (incidentally, 
given the nature of imperialism, it is much 
more likely in the medium to long term that 
Japan will be forced to match and then 
overtake British levels of arms spending). 

That is no doubt why Militant’s pro¬ 
gramme’ contains a plaintive call for “massive 
arms cuts” (p7). Lenin dismissivcly called 
such slogans a “dream". In opposition to Mili¬ 
tant’s paeifistic dribbling, Lenin’s militant 
communist slogans remain as fresh and true as 
ever: Not a man, not a penny for the bour¬ 
geois army! Arm the proletariat to defeat, 
disarm and expropriate the bourgeoisie! (see 
VI Lenin, The military programme of the pro¬ 
letarian revolution). 

Unlike Militant’s version of the permanent 
arms economy ‘theory’. Lenin’s theory ol 
imperialism gives a profound insight to the 
reasons behind the rise and fall of various 
capitalist powers. For Lenin, industrial de¬ 
cline in the heartlands of imperialism was a 
direct result of imperialism. 

Lenin analysed imperialism as the highest 
and last stage of capitalism. It represented the 
triumph of monopoly over competition, the 
growing importance of the export of capital as 
opposed to commodities, the merger of 
banking and industrial capital and the emerg¬ 
ence of finance capital. All this and imperia¬ 
lism’s creation of a fluid world money market 
greatly exacerbates uneven development 
within a country and between countries. 

This is the key to a real, scientific, expla¬ 
nation of Britain’s relative decline, not arms 
expenditure; and certainly not the “rotten’ 
stewardship by “British capitalists”, or the 
“ruinous policies" of Thatcherism (pp 10,11). 


Relative decline is due to the internal laws and 
dynamics of capitalism itself. It had nothing to 
do with the subjective failings of Britain’s or 
anyone else’s capitalists. 

The reason Militant does not want to use 
Lenin’s theory of imperialism is transparent. 
It wants us to believe that reversing Britain s 
decline simply depends on replacing Thatch¬ 
er’s “ruinous policies’’ with “radical socialist 
measures" which would be carried through in 
parliament by the Labour Party (p39). 

Naturally, by closing its eyes to the exist¬ 
ence, effect and reality of imperialism, Mili¬ 
tant will not/cannot see the capitalist world as 
being split into oppressed and oppressing na¬ 
tions. This is no abstract or sentimental ques¬ 
tion. It is crucial when it comes to politics in 
Britain and political practice. What we stana 
for only contains a passing reference to Ire¬ 
land ... in 1914! Nothing about the presence 
of British troops in the Six Counties today, let 
alone a call for the unconditional defence ol 
the forces of national liberation. For any sort 
of supposed Marxist this is inexcusable. 

Given the pivotal nature of Ireland to poli¬ 
tics in Britain, how it is used by the ruling 
class, as a training ground for oppression, to 
rally the masses behind it, Taaffe’s silence is 
an act of political cowardice and inchoate pro¬ 
imperialism (hardly an exaggeration: it should 
be remembered that during the Falklands War 
in 1982 Militant called for a Labour govern¬ 
ment ‘socialist’ war against Argentina). 

Furthermore, by ignoring imperialism Mili¬ 
tant is able to ignore the split in the working 
class movement. Buying off “certain sections" 
of the working class and the labour and trade 
union bureaucracy with “morsels of the loot" 
from imperialism’s table is one of the main 
political consequences of imperialism in the 
metropolitan/oppressing countries (VI Lenin, 
The collapse of the Second International). 
Again the reason for such determined refusal 
to use the Leninist theory of imperialism is 
transparent: Militant looks to the labour and 
trade union bureaucracy (namely the Labour 
Party and the TUC) as the force that will take 
the lead in the socialist transformation of Bri¬ 
tain. 


2.1. Socialist countries 

The October Revolution and the resulting 
Soviet Republic represented a historic gain for 
the world’s working class: a gain that had to 
be defended unconditionally, be defended no 
matter what. The horrible backwardness, 
deprivations and bureaucratic perversions 
that deformed socialism in the USSR, the 
spread of a version of that deformed, bureau¬ 
cratic socialism mto Eastern Europe with the 
victory of the Red Army over the Nazi war 
machine, while necessitating a critical 
approach, does not for one moment mean that 
communists should relax or moderate their 
defence of these countries. No, critical, but 
unconditional, defence of the socialist coun¬ 
tries remains a matter of the highest principle. 

Not for Militant, at least as evidenced by 
their ‘programme’ What we stand for. No¬ 
where is there any sort of call for workers 
internationally to defend the socialist coun¬ 
tries. What we stand for outlines measures ol 
democratisation which it favours in the “Sta¬ 
linist states": no official to receive a higher 
wage than a skilled worker; for an armed 
people; for an end to one party regimes; etc 
(p8). Ail of this we agree with, but dearly 
Militant’s position is one sided and therefore 
wrong. It includes nothing about its duty to 
defend these states as they are, in order to 
advance them to what they should be. Mili¬ 
tant’s desire not to be associated with the 
socialist countries as they are (or were) leads 
it straight into the opportunist quagmire. 

Thus, when Eastern Europe was swept by 
counterrevolution (albeit peaceful and demo¬ 
cratic), and the same process began to unfold 
in the USSR, Militant wholeheartedly wel¬ 
comed it as a vindication of the naive 
Trotskyite belief that all spontaneous move¬ 
ments in the socialist countries would produce 
an anti-bureaucratic political revolution. 

Militant has always maintained that there 
were only two possibilities in the socialist 
countries: there “will either be totalitarian 
control under a one-party state or there 
will he control of industry and the state by the 
workers” (Ted Grant, Militant October 3 
1980 - quoted as an example of how "Militant 
was absolutely correct and borne out by 
events", by John Pickard in his May 1989 
glowing introduction to Ted Grant’s selected 
works, The unbroken thread). 


Against this we have always warned of the 
third possibility - the reversal of socialism. 
Socialism is, after all. a transitionary society 
between capitalism and communism, contain¬ 
ing features of both - not least the state, 
according to Marx and Lenin a carryover from 
capitalism. Given this, the alienation of the 
masses and the fact that socialism was built on 
very backward foundations - the foundations 
of backward capitalism — there was an ever 
present danger of the bureaucracy developing 
independent sectional interests and slowly 
transforming itself into a capitalist class. 

Because of this wc declared that reversal 
(counterrevolution) in the socialist countries 
could come from above, as well as from below 
and from without. This danger could only but 
be exacerbated by the economic crisis that 
developed in the USSR during the Brezhnev 
years. 

As we have argued for a number of years 
now in The Leninist , the bureaucracy in the 
USSR is no longer a relative fetter on the 
development of the productive forces. It has 
become an absolute fetter. Unwilling and 
unable to abolish itself, as historical progress 
demands, the economically and socially privi¬ 
leged bureaucracy, or at least its technocratic 
wing, is seeking salvation for itself through 
turning towards capitalism and transforming 
itself into a fully fledged capitalist class. 

The political personification of this is Gor¬ 
bachev. His promise to the west never again 
to do a Hungary ’56 or a Czechoslovakia ’68, 
to abandon the so-called Brezhnev doctrine 
for the so-called Sinatra doctrine, unleashed a 
counterrevolutionary process in an already 
over ripe Eastern Europe. 

Now Taaffe has the cheek to claim that “in 
the past Marxists ruled out this [restoration- 
istj possibility” (p45). Obviously Marxists 
didn’t. Militant did. After all, it was only a 
short time ago that Taaffe was saying - be¬ 
cause of his one way mechanical world view - 
that talk of “capitalist restoration" in the 
socialist countries was a “chimera" ( Militant 
July 21 1989); that “Gorbachev's coming to 
power signified the beginning of the political 
revolution"; and that we are entering the 
“Red 90s" (Militant January 19 1990). 

In What we stand for he at least admits that 
“there is now a real possibility of some or all" 
the socialist countries “returning back to capi¬ 
talism". Of course, some of the countries of 
Eastern Europe have already returned to 
capitalism. It is no mere possibility; it has 
happened. 

We have always insisted that what was 
necessary for a genuine political revolution 
was the leadership of a genuine Communist 
Party. Without this, as What we stand for now 
admits, the masses in Eastern Europe were 
swept behind pro-market (read pro-capitalist) 
forces, who. while offering Swedish living 
standards, will no doubt deliver capitalism ol 
a South American sort - unemployment, 
shanty towns, death squads, poverty and all. 

3. The capitalist state and 
socialism 

Militant comes from a different tradition to 
the ‘official communists' who produced the 
various editions and versions of British Road 
to Socialism (which we have examined in pre¬ 
vious supplements in this Which Road? 
series). It is from the Trotskyite stable, of that 
there is no doubt. Yet also of no doubt is that, 
after travelling along its own path for many 
decades, it has arrived back on the ‘official 
communist' highway Its split from ‘official 
communism' has proved to be nothing more 
than a detour. Today Militant has many of the 
same ideological positions held by ‘official 
communism’ circa 1967. Nowhere can this be 
seen more clearly than when it comes to the 
capitalist state and the transition to socialism. 

For real Marxist, socialism begins with the 
smashing of the bourgeois state through revol¬ 
ution and ends with the dawn of communism. « 
Socialism is a transitionary society in between 
capitalism and communism; in this sense it is 
therefore the first, lower, stage of communism 
(to avoid mentioning the terrible word ‘com¬ 
munism’, Taaffe talks about abundance being 
reached with the “highest stage of socialism" 
(p3S) - a theoretical contortion which is a bit 
like calling a mature adult the highest stage of 
a fetus). 

Socialism, unlike full communism, is 
characterised by the continued existence of 
the state - the dictatorship of the proletariat 
- built on the ruins of the old state through 
the transformation of working class organs of 
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class struggle into organs of working class 
state power. All this is ABC Marxism. That in 
the name of 'Marxism', Militant lakes a very 
different, indeed opposite position, says 
everything about its supposed 'Marxism'. 

Some bourgeois authors have tried to paint 
Militant in lurid revolutionary colours, to pre¬ 
tend that lurking behind its respectable Lab¬ 
ourite facade are plans for insurrection: an 
insurrection which will see parliament "super¬ 
seded by workers' councils or soviets" and 
possibly even the Labour Party and the trade 
unions "outlawed" (Michael Crick, Militant , 
p70 - quoting what he claims to be a Militant 
internal document British perspectives and 
tasks 1974). And yet everything we know 
about Militant's theory and practice tells us 
different. 

The real, as opposed to the fictional or left 
posing. Militant maintains that socialism will 
come, not through revolution and smashing 
the state power of the bourgeoisie, but 
“through an Enabling Bill in parliament". 
Parliament will nationalise "the top 200 mon¬ 
opolies with minimum compensation on the 
basis of proven need, with one third of places 
on the management board elected from 
unions in the industry, one third elected from 
the TUC representing the working class as -a 
whole and one third nominated from the 
government ... This would then allow a 
socialist plan of production to be democrati¬ 
cally drawn up and implemented by commit¬ 
tees involving trade unions, shop stewards, 
unwaged and small business men and women" 
(p8). 

That is the true programme of Militant. 
There are differences between it and the 
Euros' BRS. But the differences are of detail, 
not substance. For example. Militant tries to 
distinguish its reformist schema from other 
reformist schemas by emphasising speed. 
Where the 1978 BRS fantasises about intro¬ 
ducing socialism through a series of ever lefter 
Labour and then Labour/communist govern¬ 
ments, Militant fantasises about introducing 
socialism in one foul parliamentary swoop via 
a Labour government and an enabling bill. 

The "precedent’ Militant quotes for ena¬ 
bling legislation is the Tories' rescue of the 
bankrupt Rolls Royce in 1971 and their 
“rushed" entry into the European Com¬ 
munity in 1972 (p40). This is fully in the spirit 
of BRS parliamentary' cretinism. As with the 
BRS, the emergence of a revolutionary situ¬ 
ation does not enter into Taaffe’s scheme ol 
things. As with the BRS, the expropriation of 
the bourgeoisie will be the result of parlia¬ 
mentary legislation, not carried out through a 
revolution. And as with the BRS (and Marga¬ 
ret Thatcher for that matter) he equates 
nationalisation with socialism. 

With great flourish .Militant, as with the 
BRS , likes to refer to the role of the masses: 
“we have stressed” says Militant leader Rob 
Sewell, “that a socialist Britain can be accom¬ 
plished through parliament hacked by the 
mobilised power of the labour movement 
outside" (our emphasis Militant International 
Review No33 p9). 

Except for those who refuse to be con¬ 
vinced by facts, it is perfectly clear from this 
that parliament is central for Militant; the 
masses are supportive and secondary. The 
liberation of the working class is, according to 
Militant, not an act of the working class; on 
the contrary it will coine through an arm ol 
the bourgeois state (‘transformed* because of 
a 'socialist* Labour majority). 

Rosa Luxemburg, in particular, pointed out 
that the real difference between the parlia¬ 
mentary road of those like Militant and the 
revolutionary road was not tw'o ways to get to 
the same end: ic. socialism. No, these diffe¬ 
rent strategic approaches (means) lead to very 
different conclusions (ends). I he reason is 
simple. 

Communists - that is genuine Marxists - 
seek to mobilise the working class to smash 
the bourgeois state, including parliament (to 
do that we fully accept the need to stand 
candidates and get MPs elected). Reformists, 
on the other hand, regard parliament as some¬ 
thing to treasure and protect. Is it not the 
vehicle which will primarily be responsible for 
ushering in the socialist order? No wonder 
Militant leaders insist that “the idea ... that we 
want to ‘smash parliamentary democracy’ is 
completely untrue” (Ibid p9). 

Serious revolutionaries should believe 
them. This does not mean that Militant’s 
leaders arc harmless, safe, nice people. At 
least, as far as the working class goes, it means 
that Militant is dangerous and must be fought 
and ideologically destroyed. 

When she question of the state and parlia¬ 


mentary rule goes from the realm of theor¬ 
etical dispute and is posed point blank in a 
revolutionary situation, the leaders of re¬ 
formism arc inevitably propelled pell mell in a 
counterrevolutionary direction. After all, the 
major threat to ‘parliamentary democracy’ in 
such periods comes, at least initially, from the 
left, from the revolutionary parties and the 
revolutionary proletariat organised in 
workers’ councils and workers’ militias. 

ITris in essence was the case in 1917 Russia. 
The Mensheviks and Right Socialist Revol¬ 
utionaries - who in terms of theory are far to 
the left of Militant saw in the Provisional 
Government a vehicle for social progress. 
Quite rightly they considered that the biggest 
threat to this body - which although cobbled 
together eventually looked to securing its 
authority through a parliamentary Constitu¬ 
ent Assembly - came from Lenin and the 
Bolsheviks. 

That is why after the July days, which saw 
armed workers’ demonstrations demanding a 
second revolution, the Mensheviks and Right 
SRs who came to dominate the Provisional 
Government joined the camp of counterrevo¬ 
lution, suppressed the Bolshevik press and 
forced Lenin to go into hiding, as had the 
Tsars. In a revolutionary situation in Britain, 
who'can doubt that the leaders of Militant will 
be commanded by the same iron laws of his¬ 
tory* to play out exactly the same sorry logic. 


3.1. Arms and the Milie 


In the same way that it dismisses the need 
for revolutionary violence. Militant compla¬ 
cently plays down the danger of counterrevo¬ 
lutionary violence. Taaffe claims that “all the 
scheming and conspiracies of the capitalists 
can come to nothing on the basis of a bold 
socialist policy hacked by mass mobilisation 
of the labour movement. An entirely peaceful 
transformation of society is possible in Bri¬ 
tain. hut only on the condition that the full 
power of the labour movement is boldly used 
to effect this change." (f>43) 

Hence for Taaffe there is no need at all for 
the working class movement in Britain to arm 
itself. If by chance the generals move to carry 
through a military coup, Militant believes it 
can scotch any such attempt by a simple 
“appeal to the ordinary soldiers’* (p46). In 
another work, Taaffe actually says, “by offer¬ 
ing the perspective of a new society, that the 
officer caste can he neutralised, or sections — 
even a majority - won over to the side of 
working people" (The State p42). 

Wc are all in favour of appeals to "ordinary 
soldiers’*. Appeals Jto turn guns on officers 
and to join the revolution. But it cannot be 
emphasised too strongly that such appeals will 
only be taken seriously, the wavering "ordi¬ 
nary soldiers" will only have the courage of 
their convictions, if the forces of revolution 
are utterly determined and look as if they arc 
going to win. Having arms - even of the most 
rudimentary sort - is an essential aspect of 
this. It shows wc mean business. 

Although it is nowhere mentioned in What 
ive stand for , workers* violence has-been con¬ 
sidered legitimate for Britain by various Mili- 


situation Besides the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment, workers', peasants’ and soldiers’ soviets 
had emerged from below. It was because 
there was a rapid shift within these soviets - 
organs of the armed revolution - from the 
Mensheviks and Right Socialist Revolutiona¬ 
ries to the Bolsheviks and the parties of the 
revolutionary left, that Lenin held out the 
“last chance" of a peaceful handover. The 
main reason the Provisional Government had 
any authority was because of the support it 
was given by the Menshevik and Right SR 
majority in the soviets; once this body peace¬ 
fully changed hands it could be peacefully 
dissolved. 

As the Menshevik/Right SR majority was 
steadily whittled down and looked like quickly 
giving way to a Bolshevik majority, a peaceful 
- second - revolution was conceivable. But. 
as we know, it was not to be. 

In the face of Menshevik and Right SR 
stubbornness and the danger of an imperialist 
backed military strike against the heartlands 
of the revolutionary proletariat in Russia, the 
Bolsheviks acted. In late October old sty¬ 
le/early November new style, organised 
"under the immediate leadership of the the 
chairman of the Pctrograd Soviet, Trotsky" 
(Stalin), the Military Revolutionary' Commit¬ 
tee carried out an almost bloodless, but 
nonetheless violent, insurrection. Dual power 
was ended positively with the toppling of the 
Provisional Government and handing of 
power to the Congress of the Soviets, which 
by that time had a Bolshevik majority. 

Ironically the quote that Sewell uses from 
Lenin to justify Militant's parliamentary' 


Because it is now committed body and soul to 
bourgeois democracy. Militant finds accusa¬ 
tions that it is out to smash parliament annoy¬ 
ing to say the least. What it finds infuriating, 
though, is the "cry that Militant would estab¬ 
lish a socialist Britain by violence" That, says 
Taaffe. is a "red herring" (p42). Pointing to 
the overthrow of the left reformist Allende 
government in 1973* Taaffe insists that “it is 
the capitalists, not the working class or the 
Marxists, who have always attempted by 
violence to overturn the results of elections 
that threaten their position" (p42). 

It is true, of course, that the capitalist class 
has carried out military or fascist coups to 
protect its interests. But it must also be said 
that Marxists have carried out revolutionary 
insurrections and have always had that aim. 

Revolutionary situations are messy, com¬ 
plex phenomena, which surface at the most 
unexpected of moments. They do not usually 
have the domesticated habit of neatly coincid¬ 
ing with general elections. While it is true that 
if we cannot get people to vote for us, it is 
unlikely that they will die for us, and that 
parliament must be utilised as a barometer of 
the revolutionary consciousness of the masses, 
our authority to make revolution comes from 
below, not above, and from the active, not the 
passive. Specifically our authority comes from 
the workers’ councils and other such bodies 
which a revolutionary situation creates at the 
base of society, in the factories, offices, 
mines, mills, hospitals and other workplaces. 
We do not look to the electoral college in the 
House of Commons that results from the pe¬ 
culiar arithmetic of an atomised electorate, 
but to the organs of mass revolutionary ac¬ 
tion. 

Making revolution is not a romantic luxury, 
which we fight for because of some strange 
desire to re-enact Sergei Liscnstcin's October. 
It is a task presented by life itself; indeed it is a 
matter of life or death. 

As we have said, in a revolutionary situ¬ 
ation the first threat to an existing bourgeois 
government comes (or at least should come) 
from the left, from the forces of revolution. If. 
however, for one reason or another the pro¬ 
letarian vanguard fails to make revolution, the 
forces of reaction will resolve the revolutio¬ 
nary situation negatively through fascist coun¬ 
terrevolution. That was the case in Italy in the 
20s, Germany and Spain in the 30s, Greece in 
the 60s, Chile and Turkey in the 70s. 

Precisely because Militant believes the elec¬ 
tion of a left reformist government in a revol¬ 
utionary situation would be a fulfilment of its 
programme, it would oppose Bolshevik style 
moves to overthrow it. To the extent that this 
look an active form. Militant would go over to 
the camp of counterrevolution. It would also 
directly play into the hands of fascist coun¬ 
terrevolution. A revolutionary situation can 
only have one of two outcomes; revolution or 
counterrevolution. Those in the workers' 
movement who do not fight for the revolution 
can only but pave the way for the counterre¬ 
volution. 


tant leaders. But, and it's a big but, only as a 
defensive not offensive action. It is considered 
legitimate only as a respotise to an ‘illegal' 
Tory or military coup attempt after the elec¬ 
tion of a socialist government. Frankly, such 
bold promises of “ferocious resistance’ arc not 
worth a brass farthing (p46). Militant's “fer¬ 
ocious resistance’ would be a rerun of the 
slaughter of Chile. 

It is criminal to tell the working class that 
socialism will come peacefully, through parlia¬ 
ment, and that the "best equipped and largest 
armies' can be brought to the point of disinte¬ 
gration by "appeals to ordinary* soldiers". For 
when the other side predictably turn out their 
bodies of armed men, the last minute call for 
“ferocious resistance' can only but lead to 
disaster. 

The class struggle will inevitably grow more 
and more fierce and at a certain point the 
question of a revolutionary insurrection will 
be posed. Therefore in order to be capable of 
overcoming the "ferocious resistance* of the 
bourgeois state, the working class must be 
prepared, first, through propaganda and agi¬ 
tation, and then as quickly as possible through 
organisation, for violence Yes, w*e must sys¬ 
tematically imbue the working class with the 
understanding that violent revolution is inevi¬ 
table ; Lenin said that “this view of violent 
revolution lies at the root of the entire theory 
of Marx and Englels" (State and Revolution). 
Who can doubt that Militant has betrayed this 
theory. 

3.2. Bolsheviks and peace fid 
revolution 

Militant tries to give its peaceful parlia¬ 
mentary road to socialism some sort of ortho¬ 
dox status by quoting Marx, Engels and 
Lenin. Their arguments and quotes are 
exactly those used by the ‘official communists’ 
of the mid- 1960s to give their opportunism 
some sort of orthodox status. 

Bob Sewell, for example, claims that Len¬ 
in’s attempts to secure a peaceful handing 
over of power from the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment to the Bolsheviks and the soviets can be 
generalised because in Britain the “balance ot 
class forces is overwhelmingly in Favour of 
the working class." (Militant International Re¬ 
view No33 pi 1) Letting pass what we must 
assume to be Scw'cll's crass equation of the 
size of the working class in Britain with the 
balance of class forces, let us see what he has 
to say about the aims of the Bolsheviks. 

The “aim of the Bolsheviks in 1917," w rites 
Sewell, “was to secure peaceful change in 
society". (Ibid) This is hardly true of the 
whole of 1917 Nonetheless it is certainly the 
case that from April to July 1917 the efforts of 
the Bolsheviks Were directed to making poss¬ 
ible a peaceful change of power through the 
soviets. 

Within Russia there existed a dual power 


dreams utterly undermines his claims that 
there exists some sort of parallel between 
Militant’s parliamentary' cretinism and the 
Bolsheviks of 1917. 

Sewell quotes an article by Lenin written 
just before the Bolshevik insurrection in early 
October 1917 as offering “to help to do 
everything possible to secure peaceful devel¬ 
opment of the revolution," What comes later 
in the article sends Militant's schemes crash¬ 
ing about its cars: “Having seized power," 
says Lenin, "the Soviets could still at present - 
and this is probably their last chance - secure 
a peaceful development of the revolution, 
peaceful election of deputies by the people, a 
peaceful struggle of parties inside the Soviets, a 
testing of the programme of the various par¬ 
ties in practice, a peaceful passing of power 
from one party to another" (mv emphasis). 

It is worth noting that while I have empha¬ 
sised ‘soviets’ in the above quote, Sewell em¬ 
phasised the word ‘peaceful’ throughout. 
Even more revealingly, he completely fails to 
draw any distinction, let alone see a contradic¬ 
tion, between soviets and parliament. 

The reason Lenin could envisage any sort of 
peaceful transfer of power was that a revol¬ 
ution had already taken place in February 
1917 which was not only violent, but had 
created a dual power situation. It was not 
because he had any illusions in parliamentary 
democracy or a peaceful transfer of class 
power through parliament. This is something 
Lenin vehemently denied and consistently po- 
Icmicised against throughout his politically 
active life. 

We expect that Grant. Taaffe, Sewell and 
other leaders of Militant know all this full 
well. But now that they have gone from being 
revolutionaries to reformists, and yet still 
claim to be revolutionaries, they have to 
engage in all sorts of distortions, double talk 
and downright lying to keep their supporters 
in the dark about the gulf that separates the 
politics of Militant from the politics of Lenin 
and Leninism. 

3.3. Miners' strike 

The 1984-5 miners' Great Strike put all the 
theories and programmes of the left organisa¬ 
tions in Britain under the microscope. It was 
unquestionably "a decisive turning point in 
the post-war history of Britain" (pl8). It also 
brilliantly showed the creativity of the masses. 
New organs of working class class struggle 
were thrown up which owed nothing to re¬ 
formism in inspiration: support groups, hit 
squads, women against pit closures. 

The significance of these organs is not fro¬ 
zen in a particular moment of time, as in 
aspic. Like the Councils of Action of 1920 
(which Lenin called "embryonic soviets") and 
the Councils of Action and Workers' defence 
Corps of 1926, they give us a glimpse of the 
future proletarian state in Britain. Everything 
we know about dialectics tells us that if the 
bodies created in 1984-5 were allowed to go to 
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lull development they would have been trans¬ 
formed into Councils of Action. Workers' De¬ 
fence Corps and a working class women’s 
movement^ which would have stood in paral¬ 
lel and in opposition to the bourgeois state, 
parliament included. 

Not surprisingly, given its commitment to 
the bourgeois parliament and the peaceful, 
reformist, road to socialism, none of this 
seems even to occur to Militant. The miners’ 
Great Strike is seen purely in the negative, 
seen as a warning of “the long term measures 
which the ruling class arc preparing against 
the working class’ 1 (pl8). 

Fortunately, although Militant wrongly de¬ 
clares as a matter of doctrine that the balance 
of class forces is overwhelmingly in favour of 
the working class, it at least admits that the 
“miners were defeated” (many, for their own 
reasons, refuse to admit this obvious truth). 
But what did Militant do, itself, during the 
1984-5 strike? What we stand for is quiet on 
this, again not surprisingly. 

According to Taaffe the miners were de¬ 
feated “only because the right wing domi¬ 
nated TUC failed to organise effective 
support and solidarity from other unions" 
(pl8). This is simply not true. The trade union 
bureaucracy, right and left, failed to organise 
effective solidarity. But what do we expect 
from such as these. Primarily the miners were 
defeated because there existed no vanguard 
party in Britain, no genuine Communist Party 
capable of breaking, or at least seriously chal¬ 
lenging. the stranglehold the TUC and the 
Labour Party have over the working class. 
From what we have seen thus far. Militant is 
hardly a candidate for the job. 

In 1984-5. like many others on the left. 
Militant devoted itself mainly to telling miners 
and other workers what they already knew . 
Worse, it tried to pull the wool over the eves 
of militants by repeating the NUM leader¬ 
ship's ‘official optimism’ about imminent 
power cuts and coal stocks being reduced to 
mole hills etc. Not once did it set tasks for the 
workers' movement which would really take 
the struggle forward onto a qualitatively 
higher stage, which was vital if the miners 
were going to win. 

With Liverpool, moreover. Militant had the 
opportunity to link the fight against rate cap¬ 
ping to the miners’ strike in practice. Militant 
supporters were in positions of the highest 
authority within the council and the council's 
workforce. Derek Hatton did talk a lot of 
rubbish about Liverpool being Britain’s Petro- 
grad, yet nothing was done to mobilise the 
city’s workers into a united front with the 
miners. 

The most notable thing about Militant was 
its determination to channel the anger and 
militancy of the miners into the dead end of 
the Labour Party, and the lame call for a 24 
hour general strike: a tactic all very' well as a 
protest but hardly what was needed to sec the 
miners to victory. 

What was needed was the organisation of a 
general strike. Only then could the Tories' 
anti-working class offensive be halted and re¬ 
placed by a workers’ anti-capitalist offensive. 

While it was vital not to let the TUC off the 
hook, w'hile it was vital to demand that it 
called a general strike, it was more than likely 
to do everything in its power to sabotage such 
an action. That is wfcy we Leninists raised the 
necessity of organising working class re¬ 
sistance in an alternative centre, namely a 
National Council of Action. We argued that 
such a National Council of Action could be 
created through basing it on transformed local 
support groups (making them into bodies of 
elected and recallable delegates from all 
working class organisations). With a National 
Council of Action and bold, decisive, daring 
leadership, the balance of class forces could 
have really been shifted in favour of the work¬ 
ing class. 

A general strike with or without the TUC’ 
would have had to be in support of the miners, 
that goes without saying. But it would also 
have to encompass the interests of the mass of 
workers if it was to be sustained and carried 
through successfully. Hence we linked the call 
for a general strike to the smashing of (he 
Tories’ anti-trade union laws; laws which have 
crippled one strike and one union after 
another, not only the NUM. Militant was and 
is incapable of thinking such dangerous, but 
practical and necessary, thoughts. 

Let us turn again to the question of 
violence, this time briefly. As the temperature 
of the class war rises, social peace melts and 
with it the slate and its monopoly of violence 
begins to be challenged. T he miners’ strike 
certainly saw ruling class state violence on 


both scale and method reminiscent of the Six 
Counties. This met its answer from below in 
the miners' hit squads. It must be said that 
Militant liked them just as much as it likes the 
IRA. In other words, it loathed them. 

Although they were ripe for expansion into 
Workers Defence Corps, by drawing in other 
workers. Militant could hardly make any such 
call. Its belief that the police are nothing but 
‘workers in uniform’, that socialism will come 
via the Labour Party and parliament, peace¬ 
fully and without any fear of a counterrevolu¬ 
tionary coup, meant that Militant was 
paralysed. What hope for it in a revolutionary 
situation? 


3.4. Poll tax 

The fight against the poll tax provides an even 
greater exposure of Militant’s politics. In 
What we stand for Militant tells us how wrong 
Thatcher has been to try and push through the 
tax and pats itself on the back for its ability to 
predict the “widespread revolt" against it. 
Militant is also understandably proud that its 
supporters are the “backbone” of the All Bri¬ 
tain Anti-Poll Tax Federation (pl9). 

Vet it has no plan to develop the local Anti- 
Poll Tax Unions, no tactic beyond non-pay¬ 
ment. no aim to smash the poll tax through an 
indefinite general strike. And where wc say 
no taxes on the working class, because its 
main preoccupation is staying within the Lab¬ 
our Party and being seen as loyal Labourites, 
Militant has come out first in support of Lab¬ 
our's ‘roof tax' and now its ‘fairer rates'. 

As well as again thoroughly exposing its 
Labourism, the struggle against the poll tax 
thoroughly exposes Militant’s pacifism. After 
all, what happened when the police attacked 
the ABAFIT March 31 1990 anti-poll tax 
demonstration in London’s Trafalgar Square? 
Did Militant leaders respond by organising 
the construction of street barricades and co¬ 
ordinating the defence of the demonstration? 
No! Instead, with the unerring instinct of the 
reformist, they appealed to “a very senior 
police officer” to pull his men back. That 
proved unsuccessful. So as 3,000 actively and 
bravely, but without weapons or coordina 
tion, fought back — with the encouragement 
and sympathy of the overwhelming majority 
of the 200,000 strong demonstration - th< 
Militant ABAPTF leaders quietly and with 
cowardice pulled their 650 stewards out and 
headed home. 

Having seen “mounted police officers 
charge the crowd, including elderly protesters 
and mothers with young children” (Daily 
Telegraph . April 1 1990) it was frankly dis¬ 
gusting for Militant leaders to then blame the 
violence on “anarchists and lunatics". Worse, 
Steve Nally went on TV and promised to 
“name names” ... in other words line people 
up for arrest and imprisonment by the bour¬ 
geois state. 

A genuine revolutionary organisation 
would expel any leader who said such a thing 
(Militant isn’t and hasn’t). A genuine revol¬ 
utionary organisation would at least learn the 
lesson of Trafalgar Square and make the call 
for Workers’ Defence Corps to ensure that in 
the future our demonstrations arc defended, 
along with non-poll tax payers under threat 
from bailiffs (Militant isn’t and hasn’t). 


3.5. Dangerous words 

For a supposedly ‘Marxist' ‘programmatic’ 
document What we stand for is remarkably 
lacking in basic Marxist concepts. We have 
already noted its refusal to face up to the 
Leninist theory of imperialism, its contorted 
formulation to avoid the word ‘communism' 
and its denial of the inevitability of violent 
revolution. Hence, especially given its parlia- 
mentarianism, it is hardly surprising that What 
we stand for contains no reference to the dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat. 

It is not that Militant is engaging in a con¬ 
spiracy of silence. Elsewhere Militant comes 
out against the term dictatorship of the prolet¬ 
ariat. Writing in the already quoted Militant 
International Review No33, Bob Sewell says 
that "the events of the last forty years have 
indelibly stained the term.” Apparently “the 
monstrous totalitarian dictatorships that 
have arisen in Germany, Italy, Spain and also 
the Stalinist regimes, the connotations of 
totalitarian repression associated with the 
word ’dictatorship’, have blotted out the 
meaning intended by Marx: * predominant 


rule'.” (pH) In place of proletarian dic¬ 
tatorship, Militant therefore substitutes “pro¬ 
letarian democracy” as the “correct term”. 

This is old as the hills revisionism. There 
have been a long line of ‘Marxists’ - stretch¬ 
ing back to Bernstein in the 1890s - who have 
repudiated, or as they say ‘corrected', Marx’s 
scientifically precise term to describe 
socialism: the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Militant could just as well argue that events 
of the last 40 years (and bourgeois propa¬ 
ganda) have indelibly stained the terms 
socialism, revolution and Marxism. How 
quickly Militant will take to arrive at that well 
trod conclusion is not easy to predict. Yet its 
fawning before bourgeois respectability today 
surely gives us more than a clue. Because 
Militant is tied to one person one vote, ‘who 
wifi misrepresent us this time’ bourgeois 
democracy, it must reject the dictatorship of 
the proletariat and pretend that socialism is 
merely the “predominant rule” of the working 
class. 

Only for philistincs such as Militant do 
democracy and dictatorship stand as 
opposites. For Marxists it is elementary that 
democracy is merely a form of the state, and 
that all states are pluss dictatorships. However 
democratic, all are ultimately based on the use 
of force by one class against another. The 
socialist stale is no exception. It is the dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat, “the organisation 
of the proletariat as the ruling class”, the rule 
of the working class unrestricted by any laws, 
not the “predominant rule” of the working 
class. 

Compared with bourgeois democracy, the 
dictatorship of the proletariat - with its so¬ 
viets, workers’ militia and subordination of 
the bureaucracy - is a thousand times more 
democratic. Nonetheless it cannot be denied 
that democracy itself means the suppression 
of the minority: under socialism the suppres¬ 
sion of the old ruling class, the expropriated 
capitalists. This can be peaceful, but if needs 
must it will be ruthless and violent. 

Quite clearly the term dictatorship of the 
proletariat is central to the Marxist world 
view. That is why Lenin insisted on more than 
one occasion that: “Only he Ls a Marxist who 
extends the recognition of the class struggle to 
the recognition of the dicatorship of the prolet¬ 
ariat." 

4. The Leninist tactic of 
affiliation and the Militant 
strategy of entryism 

For Lenin it was a principle that communists 
should always, no matter what the circums¬ 
tances or difficulties, organise themselves in¬ 
dependently of, and if needs be against, other 
trends and forces within the workers' move¬ 
ment. Firstly, so as to openly declare and 
spread their politics, and secondly, to begin 
the slow, painful but necessary task of build¬ 
ing a genuine Communist Party capable of 
uniting, training and organising the vanguard 
of the proletariat and successfully leading the 
mass of the working class to the conquest of 
political power. Only with a Communist 
Party, not a ‘radical’ Labour Party, can we 
hope to see socialism. 

Naturally there was no universal blueprint 
detailing how to build such a party. Tactics 
have to be developed that take full account of 
the tempo of the class struggle in each country 
and all other national peculiarities. It was with 
this in mind that, when it came to Britain - 
and only Britain — Lenin sided with those 
who called for the newly formed CPGB to 
seek affiliation to the Labour Party: a party of 
the Second International from which he was 
doing his utmost to lever away the communist 
and revolutionary forces in order to win them 
to banner of the Third International. 

Wanting to affiliate to the Labour Party did 
not mean having or fostering illusions in it. 
Lenin called the Labour Party a “bourgeois 
workers’ party” which “exists to systemati¬ 
cally dupe the workers”. However, given the 
small size of the CPGB and the strength of 
Labourism, it was vital to open up an active 
dialogue within the working class between the 
advanced, communist, minority and the back¬ 
ward. Labourite, majority. If the CPGB was 
unable to do this and establish close links with 
the mass of workers, “then it is not a party, 
and is worthless in general” (Lenin). 

What made the ‘British exceptionalist' tac¬ 
tic of affiliation viable was the unique federal 
structure of the Labour Party. Before 1918 it 
was not a party in any full sense of the term; 
membership relied purely on membership of 


one of its affiliated trade unions or socialist 
societies. Even after 1918, when the Labour 
Party began to organise individual members, 
affiliation remained the source of most ol 
Labour’s support and finance. 

Of course, such ‘British exccptionaiism’ wa<^ 
very limited. Affiliation was always viewed as 
a tactic, and a short term tactic at that. There 
was never any Militant style idea of winning 
the Labour Party, let alone winning it to take 
the lead in the fight for socialism. 

As far as Lenin was concerned, CPGB affi¬ 
liation to the Labour Party would give the 
communists a far wider audience; indeed it 
could only but have been the result of success¬ 
ful communist mass work in the trade unions 
and Labour Party wards and constituencies. 
On the other hand, if the CPGB were turned 
down, Lenin said that “we shall gain more, 
for we shall at once have shown the masses 
that fthe Labour Party leaders - JC] prefer 
their close relations with the capitalists to the 
unity of all the workers.” 

The tactic of affiliation was very much of its 
time. Conditions change and so must com¬ 
munist tactics; in 1946, for example, the Lab¬ 
our Party put a bar on any new affiliations. 
That docs not mean that conditions could not 
change again or that in the future the Com¬ 
munist Party should refuse on principle to 
again consider the affiliation tactic. Nonethe¬ 
less today, because of the wrecking activities 
of the ‘official communists', the main task is 
not for communists to gain mass influence but 
to reforge our Communist Party. 

Militant, at least in private, likes to draw a 
direct parallel between the Leninist tactic of 
affiliation and its strategy of entryism. Yet the 
very fact that it does not openly admit it is an 
entrist organisation says it all. It is said that it 
circulates the pamphlet Entrism to new re¬ 
cruits, but it will never publicly admit this 
strategy. It prefers to keep its history and 
perspectives secrek 

Such entnsm is by definition uncommunis- 
tic. Where Marx insisted that communists 
deign not to conceal their views, the 
Trotskyites entered the parties of social 
democracy slyly and dishonestly, not because 
as individuals they kept their organisational 
secrets close to their chests, rather because 
their organisations and press made no declara¬ 
tions of revolutionary intent. Instead they 
pretended to be products of left reformism. 

The supposed real views of these entrist 
organisations were kept concealed, as were 
their criticisms of left reformism. Of course, 
we Leninists defend the right of revolutiona¬ 
ries to organise in the Labour Party. But there 
is all the difference in the world between con¬ 
spiracy and secrecy' in organisation and con¬ 
spiracy and secrecy in politics and ideology. 
One is principled, the other unprincipled. 

The affiliation tactic predisposed as a mat¬ 
ter of the highest principle that the CPGB 
openlv demand from the Labour Party that it 
would have “full freedom of criticism and is 
able to conduct its own policy”. The CPGB 
would openly say that it would support the 
Labour Party leadership like a “rope supports 
a hanged man”, have it own independent 
organisation, democracy and international 
links, namely the Third (Communist) Inter¬ 
national. 

l'hc affiliation tactic was not only short 
term, it was also free of the slightest illusion in 
the Labour Party. Entrism. by contrast, 
involves feeding on and reinforcing the exist¬ 
ing illusions workers have in Labourism and 
social democracy in general: after all. the 
Trotskyites applied it to all social democratic 
parties throughout the world - revcalingly, 
showing its direction, the Militant brand of 
Trotskyism has extended this to include bour¬ 
geois organisations such as the People's Party 
of Benazir Bhutto in Pakistan and the ANC in 
South Africa. 


5. In conclusion 

Militant s claim to be revolutionary and its 
reformist practice defines it as a centrist 
organisation. What is important about such 
organisations is their direction. Are they 
going to the left or the right? Having exam¬ 
ined Militant's origins, its revisionist denial of 
elementary Marxist truths and concepts, its 
increasing assimilation by the reformist left, 
there can be no doubt that it is drifting stead¬ 
ily to the right. Whatever the subjective be¬ 
liefs of its members and supporters it is a right 
centrist organisation; as such it is an obstacle 
to the forces of genuine communism and a 
danger to the revolutionary proletariat. 

Jack Conrad 
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Communists say: Break with ‘Militant’ 
Labourism! 

For indefinite general strike to smash 
the Tories and their tax! 

L IKE ALL genuine partisans of Ihe working class, the National Committee ol the t omniums! Parly of Great Britain 
<The Leninist) welcomes the Glasgow to London anti-poll tax march called by the All Britain Anti-poll I ix Feder- 

The march, setting off Irom Glasgow on September 3 and to be joined bs feeder marches front I ncrpool and South 
Wales, will provide an excellent opportunity to mobilise the literally tens of millions who hate the Tories and their tax. 
and want to see them and it wrecked 

Working class versus Labour 

But what does the Labour Party say? "Have nothing to do with the march it tells ils membership, it is "dominated by 
Militant Tendency". Again this only goes to prove what we have always said about the Labour Party u is a bosses' party, 
the "bourgeois party of the working class." as Lenin so aptly called it. Labour's recently released Thatchnockite manifesto 
makes all loo clear that Kinnock leads a party which wants to run capitalism, not light it To ingratiate himself with the 
bourgeoisie, to show that their system would be safe in his hands. Kinnock fawns and scrapes, and completely dissociates 
himself from anything that challenges their law. let alone advocates breaking it. as does the campaign for non- payment and 
non-collection of the poll tax. 

Labour's opposition to the march must act as a spur to all those who really have the interests of the working class dear to 
their hearts. The march must be given maximum support. As it weaves its way down the country, town by town and city by 
city. Anti-Poll Tax Unions should sec to it that as well as providing the occasion for local demonstrations against the poll 
lax, workers are won to lake strike action for Ihe day. 


accompanied by strike actions as the best way to prepare the working class for an indefinite general strike against the tax. 
Only the working class, organised as a class, can smash the poll lax along with the government thai introduced it. Marches 
and demonstrations, no matter how big, cannot do that 

Yet we all know what happened the last time the ABAPTF organised a mass demonstration in London ... following it 
The Leninist said "never again" An estimated 200.000 turned up in a tremendous display of anger, determination and 
defiance, only to be subjected to a sustained, vicious and well orchestrated attack by police Thousands were injured and 
500 arrested. Subsequently a shop your neighbour' witch hunt was launched, and over 100 people have been hauled in 


'Revolutionary' Labourites 

As wc have made clear, it could have been different. The organisers - who. after all. say they are revollionartes - should 
have taken the lead in throwing up barricades against charges by mounted police and speeding cop wagons They should 
have distributed makeshift weapons, eg. iron railings and broken up paving stones Using their stewards, walkie-talkies and 
other communications equipment, they should have co-ordinated the thousands able and willing to fight back against police 

Instead, while some 3,000 bravely fought back at their own volition - wuh the approval and sympathy of the over¬ 
whelming majority of the demonstration - the Militant Tendency leaders of the ABAPTF withdrew their 650 stewards and 
headed home 

If this cowardly act of desertion were not bad enough, leading Militant supporters then went on to blame the violence, 
not on the police, but on "anarchists and lunatics Steve Nalls. ABAPTF secretary, insisted that "deliberate attacks" on 
the marauding thugs in blue had to be condemned, and promised on the bosses' media to “name names"; in other words to 
line people up for arrest and imprisonment by the state 

Although these parliamentary I rotskyites have done their best tn Militant to backtrack on the more outrageous rightist 
statements Nally and other leading Militant supporters made in the immediate aftermath of Trafalgar Square, they have not 
disowned them. Why? Because Militant is tied body and soul to the Labour Party 


Not a penny for the bourgeois state! 

Militant desperately wants to avoid further expulsions of its supporters Therefore it goes out of us way to pi..\c itself the 
loyal left wing of Kinnocks party. That is why its supporter-, behave and act a- food law abiding subtext.,.• Her Ma testy 
and why Militant has recently come out in support ot Kinnock - version, ot the poll tax ttrst the ro.u t ax .' and then 'fairer 
rates' 1 In an editorial it advised the bourgeois state that the roof tax was ., good starting point" whuh it implemented 
would be "fairer" and "cheap and easy to collect" (May I S 1990) 

Given this thoroughly reformist approach, while it is vital to give the Glasgow to London march maximum support, there 
can be no trust whatsoever placed in its organisers Indeed, every effort must he made to facilitate a quick change in 
leadership. We need a real, not a fake, militant leadership of the anti-poll tax movement. To get it there must be the fullest 
democracy in the All Britain Anti-Poll Tax Federation and on the march itself. Only then can the march be safe and the 
anti-poll tax movement effective 


Fight for the Communist strategy: 

•Marchers should be allowed to elect delegates to a march committee. It. not self-appointed functionaries, should bc 
responsible for every aspect of the march. Delegates should report back daily to the marchers and be instantly recallable. 
•Local Anti-Poll Tax Unions must begin now forming Worker's Defence Corps to protect the march and Ihe end of march 
London demonstration Irom police attack, and to confront the btnhlls 

•Anti-Poll Tax Unions should be made up ol elected and recallab political groups. 

trade unions, unemployed groups and tenants' associations and other working class organisations committed to non¬ 
payment of the poll tax. 

•The All Britain Anti-Poll Tax Federation should consist of elected and recallable delegates Irom local Anti-Poll Tax 
Unions. Transform it into a National Council of Action 

• Break the Tories’ anti-trade union law- and the Lon d v.-i mm m I ■ -i m indefinite general -ink- against the poll tax. 

National t ummillee 
Communist Party of Great Britain (The Leninist) 


Strike to smash the tax ! Read The Leninist, fortnightly paper of the Communist Party of Great Britain [The Leninist). Individual copies 70p from- 

TL, BCM Bow 928, London, WC1N 3XX. (Tel: 071-431 3135) 

This is the best way to ensure that, when the march reaches Guidon in mid- Octobei, it is met by the most massive 
manifestation of working class power and militancy this country has ever seen. The Militant leaders of the ABAPTF must 
not be allowed to get away with their plan to bring the march to a quiet sanitised respectable end with an indoor meeting 
and a festival. The Trafalgar Square Defence Campaign have shown the way forward by winning the London Anti-Poll Tax 
Federation to organise a London march on Saturday October 20, against the opposition Militant supporters. This must be 



